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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Cruet.—Jack : ‘She presented Cholly with 
a dog.” Mack: “Then what made him so 
angry?” Jack: ‘‘ On the dog’s collar was the 
inscription : ‘ Love one another.’” 

* * * 


‘‘ T’p like to be as vain as that man Timmins.” 
‘Timmins is a little vain. I do believe that 
he believes that if he jumped into the sea there 
would be a hole where he went down.” 

* * * 

‘‘ Women are curious things,” remarked Fogg, 
as he took the cigar out of his mouth in order 
to chuckle. ‘So I’ve heard before,” said Bass, 
“but what is the particular curious thing you 
have in mind?” ‘When I got home last 
evening I found Mrs. Fogg in tears because the 

irl had broken a plate that Mrs. Fogg said had 
Coan in the house ever since we went to house- 
keeping. And it was only last week that she 
made a row over a dish that had been broken, 
just because it was brand new. There’s no 

nowing how to take a woman.” 
* -* * 

Ir we are the friends of young people, let us 
show our friendship by esteeming old maidism 
as highly as married life. Though a girl remain 
single because she has never had a chance of 
matrimony (and these cases are very rare) 
should it be considered a slur upon character ? 
It might be so if our young men always chose 
the best girls, but unfortunately it is a notorious 
fact they sometimes choose the most incapable, 
unamiable, and empty-headed girls, which has 
in a great measure led to the present agitation 
for divorce made easy.—Mrs, Daldy. 

* * * 

How To Secure A Better Tone IN PopuLaR 
NewspaPers.—Those who regret the frivolous 
foolishness that fills most ‘ladies’ papers,” 
and wonder how itis they sell in thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, may take a hint as to 
the reason and the remedy from Miss Elizabeth 
Banks’s article in the Nineteenth Century on 
the sensational journals in America. She says 
that these have succeeded because capital has 
been poured into them. ‘Some good American 
philanthropists are greatly agitated over the 
problem of how to ‘wipe out the scourge of 
yellow journalism.’ I, one of the hundreds of 
American women who have worked on yellow 
journals, can tell them how to solve the 
problem. Oppose it with money! The 

ellow journals have come to the front 

ecause their proprietors spend large sums 
of money on them. To get the news or to 
manufacture it, the proprietors of the yellow 
journals are generous to a fault with money. 
To the thousands of men and women employed 
on their staffs they pay salaries and space 
rates liberal enough to recompense them for 
their arduous labours, and then they bring out 
& paper at one cent, the price a poor man can 
afford to pay! Now, if some millionaires, who 
do not approve of the yellow journalism, will 
do the same thing for the legitimate style of 
journalism, it will be ‘Greek meeting Greek,’ 
the decent would prevail over the indecent, and 
the ‘ scourge’ would be wiped out. At present 
the newest, freshest, and most brilliant literary 
material, in the shape of thousands of the 
cleverest young men and women in the United 
States, is at the disposal of the yellow journalism 
at so much per column.” 

x * * 

Water anv Heattu.—Attention is called to 
the vital importance of pure water for large 
towns in a recent issue of Industries and Iron, 
by a comparison of the death-rates of a number 
of towns of over 100,000 inhabitants using fil- 
tered water with those which use unfiltered. 
The death-rate in Philadelphia from typhoid 
disease is 74, and in Pittsburg 127, while Chi- 
cago gives an average of 78 for observations 
extending over five years. All these towns use 
unfiltered water. The corresponding death- 
rate in London, Hamburg and Berlin, which 
use filtered water, is surprisingly lower, 
amounting to 17, 18, and 9 respectively, 80 that 
although our systems of filtration may be far 
from perfect, we have still much to be thankful 
for. 
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“AN ANGEL OF PITY.’* 


Many of Miss Florence Marryat’s admirable 
novels have been inspired by a desire to serve 
some cause of social reform. To some minds 
this is a distinct drawback ; the fact that in the 
author’s mind there was a serious purpose 
interferes with the frivolous enjoyment of a 
purely light-minded story, and the interest 
immediately evaporates for the careless reader. 
But there are others to whom it is a recom- 
mendation that some phase of real life is 
depicted as carefully as possible, and makes a 
nut, so to speak, within the shell. Such is the 
case with Miss Marryat’s works very often. 

In this case Miss Marryat’s book is aimed at 
vivisection, and sbe tells us in a final note the 
names of the books that she has consulted for 
her information. It must not be supposed, 
however, that any large proportion of the story 
is devoted to the painful details of this practice. 
A few pages are given, chiefly consisting of 
quotations, or rather of a summary, from the 
works of leading vivisectors, but the subject is 
by no means continually intruded. 

The heroine, when the story opens, is a 
hospital nurse in charge of a ward where the 
consulting surgeon is one of the best known 
vivisectors, and also one of the most successful 
surgeons, of the time. If a paying patient was 
known to have died under an operation it was 
quite certain no one could have saved him, for 
this reputation Mr. Lesquard had obtained by 
taking care to always decline cases in which he 
was not tolerably sure of success. He reserved 
his experiments—that is to say, his probable 
failures—for his hospital patients, who would 
sink into their graves quietly and without 
attracting any public attention. He was very 
popular in society, having the most charming 
manners, and, of course, avoiding such un- 
pleasant subjects as deaths and operations 
under such circumstances. But the nurse, 
though the daughter of a celebrated soldier, 
does not meet the surgeon in society, but in 
the course of the performance of his hospital 
work, and is shocked to see him operating on 
dying patients for the sake of showing how the 
operation can Le performed, though he knows 
it cannot save the sufferer, and to see him 
torturing the dying in the hospital ward by 
treatment simply directed to demonstrate the 
principles of medicine and surgery to the pupils. 
We find the nurse watching over the last hours 
of a woman whom she has known as a dress- 
maker in former times, and when Mr. Lesquard 
deliberately brings on a fit of the hysteric 
catalepsy, through which the patient is dying 
from weakness, the indignation of the nurse 
passes professional bounds, and she then and 
there remonstrates. 

‘“sTt ds murder,’ repeated Nurse Gordon, as 
she gathered the dying woman in her arms, 
‘and they shall not touch you again. You 
stabbed her foot with the lancet, Mr. Lesquard,’ 


* “An Angel of Pity.” By Florence Marryat. London : 
Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster-row. Price 6s. 


she continued, with flashing eyes, as she pointed 
to the instrument in his hand, ‘and it is an 
infamy. Is this the purpose for which the 
hospital was instituted—to torture poor, dying 
creatures with operations and experiments, in 
order that your scientific priate may be 
demonstrated for the benefit of your poss? 
Shame upon you! Your practice should be 
made public to the nation which supports this 
institution for the relief, not the torture of, its 
poor.’ ” 

Naturally enough, the great surgeon is full of 
indignation at such an impertinent interruption. 
What would doubtless occur in real life would 
be that he would refuse to have that nurse in 
his ward again; but what happens to make the 
story is that he requests her to wait upon him 
at his private residence, in order that he may 
remonstrate with her. We must have a little lati- 
tude to make stories, of course, for now it comes 
to pass that, in the conversation between the 
surgeon and the presumptuous hospital nurse, 
he, for the first time, takes any particular 
notice of her; hitherto, he has not accorded 
her any more notice than he might give to the 
lancets and the sponges that, like the nurse, 
assisted him in his work. He now finds her to 
be an educated and interesting young lady, 
with whom his conversation quickly drifts into 
a discussion, in which he tells her that as a re- 
fined lady she has not been reared in the proper 
school for a hospital nurse, and should give up 
her occupation. 

‘“*But what of yourself, Mr. Lesquard ?’ 
demanded Rose. ‘ You are a gentleman. Why 
should your sensibilities be less keen, your ideas 
less liberal, your heart less merciful than 
mine?’ 

‘*¢ Ah! Miss Gordon, now you touch a very 
different string. I am a man who has been 
accustomed to such things from my earliest 
youth. As soon as I was fit for it, I entered 
the French hospitals, and was instructed there 
on strictly scientific principles. You must 
make some allowance for the difference in 


teaching.’ 
‘“*¢The French hospitals!’ she echoed won- 
deringly. ‘I did not know ’'—— 


‘“¢That my late father was a Frenchman. 
Yes! my name should have told you that, and 
a savant into the bargain. He was a man of 
good family, and when he died, my mother 
(who was English) took me, at the request of 
his relations, to Paris, that I might grow up 
amongst them, so that, in reality, I am more 
French than English, and until ten years ago 
I knew no home but Paris. There I studied 
and matriculated, and, I may say, made my 
name. A few years since, chance brought me 
to England, and circumstances have kept me 
here ever since. You must not be too hard on 
a man for his training, Miss Gordon.’ 

‘‘ Rose shuddered visibly. 

‘** Of course, I know a little of what goes on 
in French and Swiss hospitals,’ she answered, 
‘and I suppose the sight of it must harden the 
heart of @ man, even if it does not encourage 
him to pursue the same fiendish brutalities. 
But I can hardly believe that you, who seem 
so ready to forgive my brusque speaking, will 
shut your eyes to the truth when you are once 
persuaded that it is such.’ 

‘* She looked so beseechingly at him with her 
clear childlike eyes as she spoke, that Lesquard 
turned his gaze away. 

**T can say one thing,’ he answered, after a 
pause, ‘and that is, that if anything could 


make me think it advisable to cast science 


: 


ane in ear x arab ca it shag Pg 
suc. ely hones as yours. 
Miss ‘Candace, you edits ve unlimited 
power in your hands, if you would onl: 
it—not by intruding on our pre ves, but in 
teaching us, in your own womanly way, how to 
keep within the rights of them. Do you 
remember what Browning says of your sex ?— 
‘**There is a vision in the heart of each 

Of justice, mercy, wisdom, tenderness 

To wrong and pain, and knowledge of its 

cure 
And these, embodied in a woman's form 
That best transmits them, pure as when 
received 

From God above her to mankind below !’"’ 

Rose Gordon leaves this interview well satis- 
fied with the eminent surgeon and herself. 
She thinks he has shown himself a man of 
kindly disposition, and she hopes that she may 
have induced him to consider whether any 
knowledge that he might gain by experiments 
was worth the destruction of his feelings of 
humanity. The surgeon, on his side, has, of 
course, remained absolutely unaffected by any 
such ideas. He retains so much interest in the 
nurse’s personality as to ask that she shall be 
sent to take charge of the case of a dying con- 
sumptive young man, who is under his care 
because he happens to be a personal friend, and 
in the course of this case he sees much more 
of Nurse Gordon, and winds up by asking her 
to marry him, baiting his hook with a promise 
that she shall help him in his work by taking 
the management of a nursing home under his 
direction. Rose does not love the surgeon, but she 
admires his skill, and is delighted with the idea 
of helping in his truly noble curative work, and 
consénts to be his wife. She gets as such a fine 
house, and before long a title, for her husband 
is made a baronet ; but the nursing home never 
materialises, and a series of other disillusion. 
ments follows. 

Still she has no knowledge that her husband 


is a vivisector, nor has she an idea that the 


“laboratory” in the garden is a vivisecting 
room. Rose is a great lover of animals, and 
particularly of her own dog, Bran, and any sort 
of cruelty is odious to her disposition. The 
surgeon does not like Bran. 

‘** This is another of my very dear and old 
friends, Mr. Lesquard,’ she answered, bending 
down to kiss Bran’s sandy forelock, ‘my old dog 
Bran. We have loved each other now for seven 
long years, and I wouldn't part with him for all 
the world.’ 

‘““*T can’t say that I admire your taste, my 
dear child,’ remarked her companion, as he 
flicked Bran’s nose away from too close proxi- 
mity to his trousers with his pocket-handker- 
chief. ‘I don’t care for dogs in general myself, 
but this one appears to me to be a particularly 
ugly specimen of the genus!’ 

‘“** Qh, no, indeed, he isn’t,’ cried Rose, quick 
in defence of her favourite; ‘at least you ma 
not admire his breed, but he is thoroughbred. 
His sire was a famous prize Airedale terrier. 
And Bran is still dearer to me, because he 
belonged to my father, who was an universal 
lover of animals, but Bran was his especial 
favourite, and when he lay dying his dog was on 
his bed, and he died with one arm thrown 
round him. So Bran and I are the closest of 
comrades for his sake, if nothing else, and never 
mean to part whilst we live—do we, Bran?’” 

After much doubt and many troubles, Rose 


THE WONAN’S SIGNAL. 


finds the truth out by degrees. In Sir Quinton | in the machine and tormented for nearly two 


Lesquard’s library she opens some of his books 
—there are many on vivisection :— 

‘* Rose had read some of these works during 
her college life, and knew that it was n 
for students to be acquainted with 
what wenton in physiological laboratories, if only 
to be able to set their faces against such in- 
human barbarities as are there executed in the 


the eas and cruelty of vivisection, with- 
out through a metaphorical sea of blood 
to arrive at that on. Surely—and her 


could never admit Mantegazza or any of his 
confréres into her house, far less meet him in 
a spirit of amity. 

‘* Her eye ran over the w 
Gad cra ms ords of the page she 

“*T describe,” said Professor Mantegazza, 
‘‘ what I see, and nothing more. I provoke a 
pain and describe what happens to the heart. 
I sum up observations and trave their laws. 
Farther than this, I can only see the darkness 
of our ignorance; further than this, anatomy 
and histology deny us their compass; further 
than this we may guess, but we may lose our way.” 

After this noteworthy avowal of the renuncia- 
tion by this distinguished physiologist of even 
the idea of applying his numerous and agoni- 
sing experiments to any practical purpose, 
Mantegazza went on to describe, seriatim 
experiments on seventeen frogs, pinching some: 
cutting off the limbs of others, and burning the 
four limbs of others in flames of alcohol. Then 
came ten rabbits, all subjected to ‘ dolore 
atroci,” or ‘dolore atrocissimi,” or ‘ doloro 
forte.” Then followed experiments on rats and 
fowls subjected to “atrocious pains in the 
wings,” and certain experiments for the produc- 
tion of anzsthesia, by running a needle and 
thread round the vertebral column, the applica- 
tion of ice, etc. ‘‘These, my experiments,” 
said the professor, ‘‘ were conducted with much 
delight and extreme patience for the space of a 
year.” 

Rose threw the book from her with an indig- 
nation such that it produced a feeling of sickness 
at the heart. 

‘‘ Why are such men allowed to live?” she 
exclaimed aloud. 

She drew the book towards her again; its 
contents sickened her, but they possessed a 
fatal attraction for one who loved animals as 
she did. She shuddered as she thought of the 
awful sufferings that these innocents had en- 
dured and were still enduring; but she could 
have stood and watched the perpetrators of such 
agony die without a pang. Why did God let 
them live ? What pains had He not prepared 
for them hereafter, or, rather, what pains were 
they not preparing for themselves? How 
would they justify themselves in His sight, who 
had created His animals for our pleasure and 
our profit, and said that “A merciful man was 
merciful to his beast”? What excuse would 
they have to offer before the great white 
Throne ? 

Mantegazza went on to describe the experi- 
ments that he had made, one being on a guinea 


hours, then taken out, and, after some respite, 
put back again for anothcr hour and fifty-five 
minutes, with “many rails in its feet and 
wings,” and again subj-ctcd to the action 
of the “tormentore,” whicu “leaves it often 
accasciata (prostrated) with pain.” A rabbit, 
after two hours’ torture and a few moments’ 
rest, has four long nails stuck into its extre- 
mities, and the professor succeeded “ in pro- 
ducing a pain much more intense than in the 
second experiment.” 

“Two white rats, after two hours of the 
machine, were ‘larded with long thin nails in 
their limbs.’ They ‘suffered horribly,’ and 
shut up in the machine for two hours more, 


&| they ‘rushed against each other, and not 


having the strength to bite, remained inter- 
laced, with mouths open, sc and 
groaning.’ A rabbit was placed for six hours 
in the machine, and next day ‘larded with 
nails,’ and shutin the machine for six hours 
more. Another rabbit was ‘imbottito di 
chiodi’ (‘ quilted with nails’), The result of 
the whole twenty-eight experiments was a 
synoptical table of the water and carbonic acid 
produced under the various degrees of ‘little 
pain, much pain, cruel pain, and atrocious 
pain’ respectively. It appeared that the average 
of all the observations differed only by two 
centesimt from the average of normal respira- 
tion. And for this result what agony had been 
gone through, each cry and groan elicited by 
which had doubtless been noted by Him with- 
out whom not a sparrow falls to the ground. 

‘¢*¢Qh, my God!’ cried Rose, with contracted 
brows, ‘where art Thou? How long wilt 
Thou suffer such barbarities to go on ?” 

In view of the recent statement of Lord 
Lister, that vivisectors have the “infinite 
satisfaction” of knowing that they give only 
trifling pain, it may be necessary to say that 
Miss Marryat has not invented these awful, 
hellish proceedings; they are given, as she 
here repeats them, in this Italian vivisector's 
own work. 

The difference between the death of an 
animal in any ordinary manner, even its speedy 
death inflicted by the hand of man, and its 
death under the protracted, refined, deep-driven 
tortures of vivisection, deserves to be taken 
notice of, asa good many people—our friend the 
editor of the Vegetarian for one—try to believe 
that there is as much cruelty involved in killing 
animals off, as quickly and skilfully as possible, 
for food, as there is in the vivisector’s pro- 
ceedings. But the difference between death 
and torture is infinite. Miss Marryat’s heroine 
has a friend who has taken up as a business a 
little hospital for sick animals where she tends 
them so affectionately that when they die she is 
heart-broken : 

‘““*T cried myself sick about it.’ 

‘¢But that is very foolish, Mary. If you 
weep so unreasonably over each animal that 
dies, you will do yourself harm. You must 
make up your mind to lose a certain percentage 
of them.’ 

‘“¢Oh, but I can’t look at it in that way. 
Death is such an awful thing, I cannot bear 
even to think of it. To see a poor little creature, 
full of life and activity one moment, and 
stretched out stiff and motionless the next, is 
too horrible. It makes me sick! ‘You can’t 
love animals‘as much as I do, Rose, or you would 
think the same.’ 

‘© ¢T think I do, Mary; but it would be worse, 
a great deal, to see them suffer. Animals, as a 
rule, are so happy in their deaths. Heaven is 
very merciful to them. They have none of the 
terrors of anticipation—none of the horrors of 
enduring operations which, after all, may do 
them no good. They die peacefully. They 
have no purgatory to undergo—perhaps no 
hereafter to enjoy; but, at the same time, 
no fear, no torment— only a _ dreamless 
sleep. You should spend a few months in a 
hospital, Mary. You would see nothing painful 


pig nursing its young, another on a dove enclosed | then in the quiet death of a little animal.’” 
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We must refer our readers to the book to 
find out how Sir Quinton Lesquard meets his 
wife’s indignation when she finds out the truth. 
The most repulsive character in the book by 
far is not the professional vivisector, but an 
amateur, a lawyer friend of his, who goes to 
assist in the experiments without the smallest 
excuse or pretence of supposing that he is 
doing his duty. How Lady Lesquard resents 
this person’s behaviour, and how, ultimately, 
she, to some extent, avenges the animals, 
makes very interesting and realistic reading ; 
but we cannot think that even a vivisector, 
under any stress of annoyance, would descend 
to the dastardly act of vivisecting his wife's 
old favourite dog, and had he done s0, it is 
quite certain that he would never have been 
forgiven. It is true that the mere fact that an 
animal has been petted in the household does 
not at all stand in the way of a vivisector 
taking possession of it. The wife of a well- 
known vivisector, who, like Miss Marryat’s 
lawyer, actually assists in his operations from 
pure “love of science,” once recounted, in a 
friend’s drawing-room, how a stray animal had 
come to her home and been taken in, and 
apparently cherished for some time, and then 
used for vivisecting purposes; and in another 
case, known to be true, a vivisector presented 
his two little girls with a rabbit, which he in- 
tended all the time to use for vivisection, when 
he was ready for it, and which he took from 
them after they had had it for a month or two, 
and had become much attached to it after the 
fashion of children. But these actions, out- 
rageous though they are, do not compare with 
the conduct of Sir Quinton Lesquard, and in 
this case we do think that Miss Marryat is too 
hard, even on a vivisector. At any rate, if a 
man should torture his wife’s old pet out of 
spite towards her, it is inconceivable that she 
could ever again regard him with sympathy or 
real affection. Here is the shocking scene. 

Bran, Lady Lesquard’s father’s old dog and 
her cherished companion, is apparently lost. 
Nobody owns to knowing his whereabouts. 

‘¢¢T make too much of the dear old dog,’ she 
thought, half smiling. ‘I suppose it is foolish 
of me, for in the ordinary course of events he 
must go before me, and I shall feel his loss so 
keenly. But after all, Bran is like a child to 
me. He is one of the innocent pleasures which 
God has given me to make life happier, so why 
shouldn’t I make as much of him as I please 
whilst we live together? But I musn’t fidget 
myself over him like this. I will get a book, 
and read to pass away the time till the old 
truant comes back.’ 

‘‘ But try as she would, Rose could not fix 
her mind upon her book. Her thoughts would 
keep reverting to Bran and wondering where he 
could be, and if it were possible that someone 
had decoyed him away for the sake of a reward, 
and what he thought of it in that case, and if 
he were fretting and thinking he should never 
see home nor his mistress again. Several 
times, on hearing s dog’s bark, she sprang from 
her seat to rush to the front door, or look out at 
the back; and on one occasion as she was 
engaged upon the latter, the remembrance 
of the poor curs she had set free yester- 
day came into her mind. And then a 
sudden thought—was it possible that more 
specimens had been procured in place of the 
poor creatures she had rescued from their 
impending fate, and could old Bran have been 
attracted into the laboratory by their whining ? 
She glanced with a shudder’at the fatal door. 
Instead of being closed as usual, it stood wide 
open, and there were no signs of Pascal or 
anyone stirring in the place. In a moment, 
Rose had torn down the backstairs and dashed 
into the stable-yard. A groom, whistling as he 
rubbed some harness, touched his forelock to 
her as she passed him, but no one else took any 
notice of her movements. The laboratory door 

4 still stood wide open, as though it had been left 
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for her convenience, and she turned swiftly into 
it. But the first sight that met her eyes turned 
her blood to gall. 

“ Stretched ona vivisecting trough, and securely 
tied down to it and muzzled, so that he could 
neither move nor cry, lay Bran—her Bran—her 


faithful, affectionate companion and friend. For | 


the moment, Rose was incapable of doing an g 
but gaze at him. She felt as if she had been 
struck immovable and dumb. 

‘The poor animal was lying on his back with 
an iron gag in his mouth. His carcase was laid 
open from the throat to the lower extremities. 
At his throat the flesh had been carefully 
picked away by means of fine instruments, till 
they had left the long nerves like bits of white 
thread extending across the gaping wound. As 
though this were not sufficient ny, the 
kidneys had been lifted out of the y, leaving 
them attached so that they continued to act; 
and a piece of the skull had been sawn out, 
leaving the brain exposed, and in a condition 
which was designated by one of these inhuman 
operators as ‘a lately hoed potato field.’ 

* Rose stood and gazed at this deplorable sight 
ae if she were going out of her mind. Once or 
twice she moaned faintly, as though she were 
herself on the torture trough. 

‘‘*Bran! Bran!’ she whispered in a low 
voice, dreading lest he should hear her words. 

‘‘ The poor brute showed too plainly that he 
did. He could not recognise his beloved mis- 
tress by sound or action, but he turned his 
agonised eyes upon her—those faithful brown 
eyes, that had always seemed to share in her 
sorrows and her joys. 

“The piteous sight roused Rose from her 
inaction. 

“* Bran! Bran’ she screamed ; ‘ my faithful, 
darling dog, my father’s pet companion, you 
shall not suffer a moment longer. Shut your 
eyes, darling, and remember how your mistress 
loves you.’ 

“She seized one of the instruments with 
which the torture had been executed in revenge 
for her outspokenness—a long sharp knife, that 

ad made the gaping wound in her old friend’s 
body, and raising it to give it greater force, she 
pintged it into Bran’s heart. The faithful 
east gave one shiver and died.” 


Lacg-makinG.—A revival in Honiton lace is 
announced. For years this beautiful lace made 
in cottage homes in East Devon has been neg- 
lected. The Queen, it is true, and the Royal 
Family have always kept for it a warm place in 
their hearts and a considerable place in their 
garments, especially and particularly wedding 
garments. But for all that it has not been in 
demand. But now there is a sound of stirring 
in those who regulate these things. The 
Duchess of York has ordered a fan of the lace 
for herself, which will be sent to the Paris 
Exhibition as a sample of English home indus- 
tries and other orders are coming in apace. 
But the making of the lace is an hereditary art 
which a mother used to teach to her daughters. 
In the days of decline of the lace, the making of 
it nearly became a lost art, only the older 
workers retaining their skill and knowledge. 
So now, to meet the present demand a school 
has been established for teaching the younger 
generation as quickly as may be, for producing 
new designs and adapting the old designs to 
modern articles of apparel. This will mean a 
great deal to the district and be another of the 
home industries which this decade has revived. 

* * * 

Tux pioneer nurse of the London School 
Nurses’ Society, which was recently established 
under the auspices of some members of the 
London School Board and others, is a Scotch 
lady, Miss Rose Petty, of Montrose. Miss Petty 
received her training in nursing at the London 
Hospital, and also holds acertificate in sanitary 
science. Miss Petty will reside at the Hoxton 
Settlement, and her duties will be to visit 
regularly the poorer schools in the district and 
attend to the little ailments of the children, 
following up more serious cases to the homes 
of the children, and trying to prevent the spread 
of epidemics by noting the first symptoms of 
these. It is hoped that funds will soon be 
available for a second nurse for the Tower 
Hamlets schools. 
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CREMATION. 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN TO THE BARRY 
LITERARY SOCIETY. 


By Mrs. A. M. Porston Newman. 


(Continued.) 


AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


AFTER discussing the arguments for cremation 
we must now in turn consider those against it. 
Of all those urged, and most of them are either 
trivial and easily answered on scientific grounds, 
or sentimental, there is one which, on the sur- 
face, seems to be a strong argument against it, 
and that is— 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF DETECTING A CASK OF 
POISONING, 


as cremation destroys all proof, and so naturally 
it is thought that if cremation as the mode of 
disposing of our dead became compulsory—for 
it is not illegal—it would give a great impetus 
to instances of secret poisoning: This would be 
so if the regulations of the Cremation Society 
were as lax as at present are the regulations of 
the Burial Boards. As it is, the certificate of 
death to be furnished to the society before a 
permit for cremation can be granted, requires 
so many details to be given by the survivors and 
two independent medical men, that it is well 
nigh, if not quite impossible to obtain that 
privilege until the president—no lower official— 
is himself satisfied that death has occurred 
from purely natural causes. Here I would 
digress, and point out the deplorably careless 
method followed in England of issuing death 
certificates and obtaining a permit for burial. 
As late as 1886 statistics showed that the 
number of uncertified deaths amounted to no 
less than 18,822. The proportion of inquests 
to deaths is by no means inconsiderable, but it 
is certainly less than it ought to be. Of these 
inquests, perhaps, few persons are aware of 
how few exhumations are ordered. Dr. Danford, 
the coroner for Central Middlesex, states that 
within seven years he held no less than 10,000 
inquests, and of all these inquests only three 
exhumations had been ordered. Note, three in 
seven years! In response to an inquiry on the 
subject made by Sir H. Thompson, he gave data, 
collected from all the coroners in England and 
Wales, and found that only five exhumations 
occur per year, and 


LESS THAN ONE YEARLY FOR POISON! 


If these facts are correct, and there is no reason 
to doubt them, why should the fear of secret 
poisoning be urged against the adoption of 
cremation, especially considering that the in- 
quiries effected by the Cremation Society are so 
much more searching as to the cause of death, 
and further, that when any doubt exists at all, 
cremation is absolutely refused, and the usual 
interment must necessarily follow. Whether 
cremation or the usual interment be employed, 
it would be well if our laws on this subject were 
revised, and stricter investigation were made 
into the causes of death, as is at present the 
case in Austria, Germany, and France. Their 
object is to leave no means unturned in detecting 
the cause of death before the body disappears 
from view. In Paris a medical officer is 
appointed for each district of the city, and when 
a death is reported he goes and makes a 
personal examination of the corpse, for without 
his certificate no interment can take place. 
After this he makes a written report 
detailing all the facts ascertainable as 


-to (1) Christian and surname of deceased; 
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(2) the nex; (8) if married or single; 
(4) the age; (5) the profession; (6) the exact 
date and hour of death; (7) the street, number, 
and storey of the house in which it ocourred ; (8) 
the nature of the illness, and if there be any 
reason to make an autopsy; (9) the duration of 
illness; (10) the name of the chemist who 
supplied the medicine; and (11) the names of 
the doctor and nurse, or nurses, who attended 
the case. This at least was the method employed 
in 1874; since, other and even more searching 
inquiries are made. In relation to this part of 
the subject it has been suggested that farther 
legislation is absolutely needed in consideration 
of the health interests of the community :— 
(1) That there be more searching inquiry into 
the cause of death before certificate for inter- 
ment be granted. (2) That a medical officer be 
appointed by the State, as in France, and be 
paid an adequate salary for his services, thus 
relieving the attendant physician of what may 
be an unpleasant duty. (8) That if cremation, 
as the only legal method of disposing of our 
dead, be not conceded to all who die from 
ordinary causes, that at any rate it be made 
compulsory in all cases of decease from con- 
tagious diseases; or, at least, that such 
destructive and disinfecting agent as quicklime 
—or other even better material—be placed 
within the coffin of every corpse that would 
otherwise doubtless transmit the infection to 
which it has fallen a victim. We have now 
considered in a general way the social aspect of 
cremation. = 
(To be continued.) 


Civin Law anv Inesrigty.—The third of a 
course of lectures on inebriety was delivered by 
Dr. Norman Kerr. The subject of the lecture 
was ‘‘ The Bearing of Inebriety on Civil Law.” 
At meetings of creditors, acting under his 
advice, legal advisers had refrained from calling 
as witnesses persons whose brain had been so 
affected by intoxicants as to dim the perception 
of truth, and render their evidence valueless. 
In Quebec and New Brunswick the interdicted 
inebriate lost his civil rights. New York State 
law deprived the inebriate of the management 
of his property. In testamentary disposition a 
question arose concerning incapacity due to 
inebriety. Cases were cited to show legal 
recognition of a diseased inebriate state. To 
invalidate contracts the incapacity from intoxi- 
cation must be complete. In American 
practice a defendant’s partial intoxication 
did not void a contract unless the plaintiff 
purposely caused the intoxication; but total 
drunkenness voided any contract. In Dutch 
law a contract entered into in a tavern was not 
valid unless ratified within twenty-four hours. 
Ina recent case in Scotland Lord Wellwood 
held that it was not necessary to prove total 
insensibility. As to inebriate incapacity to 
attest, the presumption was in favour of 
validity. A man might be moderately drunk 
yet legally capable. Medically, a person might 
be outwardly capable, yet incapacitated, as in 
inebriate trance. Wills might be proved invalid 
if executed when the person was intoxicated. 
It had been ruled that incapacity to know the 
nature and consequences of the act of marriage 
might render the contract void. 

* 4 ste 


EQuaLISING THE TEACHING OF Boys AND GIRLS. 
—A new idea has been introduced in the public 
schools of Brooklyn, Mass. Alternately the 
girls, as well as the boys, are taught the use of 
tools for working in wood, and the boys are 
taught how to do simple cooking, such as 
making coffee and broiling steaks and chops. 
The plan has been a notable success, and other 
schools are adopting ib. : 
O, AIR-BORN Voice! long since, severely clear, 
A cry like thine in my own heart I hear. 

‘* Resolve to be thyself; and know, that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery.” 
— Matthew Arnolid, 


APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


By Wiru1uam TuHompson. 
(Published 1825.) 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER TO 
MRS. WHEELER. (Concluded.) 


Coup anything bring the principle of utility, or 
the search of the amount of prepon- 
derant good, into disrepute, it would be the 
peculiarly inconsistent conduct in its abettors, 
of assuming that air of dogmatising, and expect- 
ing the opinions should be believed, without 
proof, without reason, on the faith of their 
wisdom. Of all reasoners, he that rests on the 
basis of utility has the least excuse in advancing 
new opinions, or opinions on the truth of which 
great interests depend, without plainly stating 
the grounds of his opinions. Advocates as we 
are of the principle of utility as the only test 
of morals, conduct so disgraceful to its admirers 
we will not follow. — 

You look forward, as I do, to a state of society 
very different from that which now exists, in 
which the effort of all is to outwit, supplant, 
and snatch from each other; where interest 
is systematically opposed to duty; where the 
so-called system of morals is little more than a 
mass of hypocrisy preached by knaves, unprac- 
tised by them, to keep their slaves, male as well 
as female, int blind uninquiring obedience, and 
where the whole motley fabric is kept together 
by fear and blood. You look forward to a better 
aspect of society, where the principle of bene- 
volence shall supersede that of fear; where 
restless and anxious individual competition 
shall give place to mutual co-operation and joint 
possession ; where individuals in large numbers, 
male and female, forming voluntary associa- 
tions, shall become a mutual guarantee to each 
other for thé supply of all useful wants, and 
form an unsalaried and uninsolvent insurance 
company against all insurable casualities ; where 
perfect freedom of opinion and perfect equality 
will reign amongst the co-operators ; and where 
the children of all will be equally educated and 
provided for by the whole, even those children 
being no longer the slaves of individual caprice. 

In truth, under the present arrangements of 
society, the fact of individual competition re- 
maining, as it is, the master-key and moving 
principle of the whole social organisation, 
individual wealth the great object sought after 
by all, and the quantum of happiness to each 
individual (other things being equal) dependent 
on the quantum of wealth, the means of happi- 
ness, possessed by each; it seems impossible 
—even were all unequal legal and unequal 
moral restraints removed, and were no secret 
current of force or influence exerted to batile 
new regulations of equal justice—that women 
should attain to equal happiness with men. 
Two of the circumstances—permanent inferiority 
of strength and occasional loss of time in 
gestation and rearing of infants—must eternally 
render the average exertions of women in the 
way of competition for wealth less successful 
than those of men. The pleasant compensation 
that men now affect to give for these two 
natural sources of inferior accumulation of 
wealth on the part of women (aggravated a 
thousand degrees by their exclusions from 
knowledge and almost all means of useful 
exertions, the very lowest only excepted), is the 
existing system of marriage; under which, for 
the mere faculty of eating, breathing, and 
living, in whatever degree of comfort husbands 
may think fit, women are reduced to domestic 
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slavery, without will of their own, or power of 
locomotion, otherwise than as permitted by 
their respective masters. 

While these two natural impediments in the 
way of the production or accumulation of 
wealth, and, of course, of the independent and 
equal enjoyments of women, exist—and exist 
they must—it should seem that tbe present 
arrangements of society, founded on individual 
competition, and, of course, allowing of no real 
compensation for these impediments, are 
absolutely irreconcilable with the equality, in 
point of the command of enjoyments, of women 
with men. Were all partial restraints, were 
unequal laws and unequal morals removed, 
were all the means and careers of all species of 
knowledge and exertion equally open to both 
sexes, still the barriers of physical organisa- 
tion must, under the system of individual com- 
petition, keep depressed the average station of 
women beneath thatofmen. Though in point 
of knowledge, talents and virtue they might 
become their equals, in point of independence 
arising from Wealth, they must, under the 
present principle of social arrangements, 
remain inferior. 

No doubt, so much the more dastardly 
appears the baseness of man, that not satisfied 
with these indisputable advantages of organisa- 
tion in the pursuit of happiness on his own 
theatre of free competition, he paralyses to 
impotence even those means which Nature has 
given his feebler competitor, nor ceases his 
oppression till he has made her his slave. The 
more physical advantages Nature has given 
man, the less excusable is he in superadding 
factitious advantages, by the abuse of strength, 
to those which are natural and unavoidable. 
Were he generous, were he just, knew he how 
to promote his own happiness, he would be 
anxious to afford compensations. for these 
physical inconveniences, instead of aggravating 
them ; that he might raise woman to a perfect 
equality in all things with himself, and enjoy 
the highest pleasures of which his nature is 
susceptible—those of freedom, of voluntary 
association amongst perfect equals. Perhaps 
out of the system of “ association,” or ‘‘ mutual 
co-operation,” such happiness is not to be 
expected. 

But I hear you indignantly reject the boon of 
equality with such creatures as men now are. 
With you I would equally elevate both sexes. 
Really enlightened women, disdaining equally 
the submissive tricks of the slave and the 
caprices of the despot, breathing freely only in 
the air of the estimate of equals, and of mutual, 
unbought, wuncommanded affection, would find 
it difficult to meet with associates worthy of 
them in men as now formed, full of ignorance 
and vanity, priding themselves on a serual 
superiority, entirely independent of any merit, 
any superior qualities or pretensions to them, 
claiming respect for the strength of their arm 
and the lordly faculty of producing beards 
attached by Nature to their chins! No; un- 
worthy of, as incapable of appreciating, the 
delight of the society of such women are the 
great majority of the existing race of men. 
The pleasures of mere animal appetite, the 
pleasures of commanding (the prettier and 
more helpless the slave, the greater these 
pleasures of the brute), are the only pleasures 
which the majority of men seek for from women, 
are the only pleasures which their education 
and the hypocritical system of morals with 
which they have been necessarily imbued, 
permit them to expect. To wish for the 
fragrance of the rose, we must” have an organ- 
isation capable of receiving pleasure from it, ! 


as roses exist. To wish for the enjoyment of 
the higher pleasures of sympathy and commu. 


nication of knowledge between the sexes, - 


heightened by that mutual grace and glow, that 
decorum and mutual respect, to which the 
feeling of perfect, unrestrained equality in the 
intercourse gives birth, a man must have heard 
of such pleasures, must be able to conceive 
them, and must have an organisation from 
nature or education, or both, capable of 
receiving delight from them when presented to 
him. To enjoy these pleasures, to which their 


other pleasures, a few excepted, are but the . 


play of children or brutes, the bulk of men 
want a fresh sense; they want the capacity of 
feeling them, and of believing that such things 
are in nature to be found. A mole can. 
not enjoy the “beauties and glories” (as a 
professor terms them) of the visible world ; nor 
can brute men enjoy the intellectual and 
sympathetic pleasures of equal intercourse with 
women, such as some are, such as all might be. 
Real and comprehensive knowledge, physical 
and moral, equally and impartially given by 
education, and by all other means, to both 
sexes, is the key to such higher enjoyments. 

Even under the present arrangements of 
society, founded as they all are on the basis of 
individual competition, nothing can be more 
easy than to put the rights of women, political 
and civil, on a perfect equality with those of 
men. It has only to abolish all prohibitory and 
exclusive laws—statute, or what are called 
‘“‘“common”—remnants of the barbarous customs 
of our ignorant ancestors; particularly the 
horrible and odious inequality and indissolubility 
of that disgrace of civilisation, the present 
marriage code. Women then might exert 
in a free career with men their faculties of mind 
and body, to whatever degree developed, in 
pursuit of happiness by means of exertion, as 
men do. But this would not raise women to an 
equality of happiness with men: their rights 
might be equal, but not their happiness, because 
unequal powers under free competition must 
produce unequal effects. 

In truth, the system of the most enlightened 
school of those reformers, called political 
economists, is still founded on exclusions. 
Its basis is too narrow for human happiness. 
A more comprehensive system, founded on 
equal benevolence, on the true development of 
the principle of utility, is wanting. Let the 
competitive political economists be satisfied 
with the praise of causing the removal of some 
of the rubbish of ignorant restrictions, under 
the name of laws, impeding the development of 
human exertion in the production of wealth. 
To build up a new fabric of social happiness, 
comprehending equally the interests of all 
existing human beings, has never been contem- 
plated by them, and is altogether beyond the 
scope of their little theories; aiming at the 
utmost at increasing the number of what they 
style the happy middling orders, but leaving 
the great bulk of human beings to external 
ignorance and toil, regulated by the mere 
means of prolonging from day to day an un- 
healthy and precarious existence. But toa new 
science, the social science, or the science of 
promoting human happiness, that of political 
economy, or the mere science of producing 
wealth by individual competition, must give 
way. As one of the preliminary measures to this 
great end, let us proceed to lay to rest the 
presumptuous anathema of the “ Article on 
Government” against half the human race. 

[End of the ‘‘ Introductory Letter.’”’| 
(To be continued.) 
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MODERN WAR. 


A BATTUE OF OUR FELLOW. 
CREATURES. 


FOUR OUT OF EVERY SIX MEN KILLED. 
Ompurman, September 6th. 


I nave to withdraw a portion of the letter 
— unrevised at five minutes’ notice yester- 
ay. The portion referred to, written after 
inquiry, but under misinformation, relates to 
the number of Arab men killed on the 2nd inst. 
In the couse of conversation with a couple of 
young officers, who had been over the flooly 
field, I gathered that they had overlapped in 
their counting, and when they gave me the sum 
total of 8,000 killed, I made what I thought the 
necessary deduction, and wrote accordingly. It 
also occurred to me that a scientific way of 
asce the facts while the field was yet 
ouprcechals e, would have been to divide the 
field into four, radiating from the original front 
of the semi-circular zareba and trenches. But 
a similar idea had occurred to General Gatacre, 
and he had with wonted promptitude carried it 
out, though on slightly different lines. Last 
night, when my letter was speeding down the 
river at ten miles an hour, the Sirdar and General 
Rundle were good enough to let me have 
a look at the map which General Gatacre 
had made as the embodiment of the reports 
brought into him. There was an overlapping 
of the counting in the parallel zones at one 
place, but it was allowed for, and the net total 
came out at the astounding figure of 
10,824 , 

killed or dead of their wounds within twenty- 
four hours. Remember that the battle cannot 
be said to have lasted more than four hours in 
all its phases, and there were intervals when 
scarcely a shot was fired, while little more than 
two-thirds of our force, or say 15,000 men, were 
actively en at any time. And the revised 
estimate of the number of the Dervishes in 
sight accords with the original estimate formed 
both by the Sirdar and myself—35,000. Nothing 
like this slaughter is upon human record, I 
believe, per hour and per mille. In my tale of 
the battle I spoke of the impossibility of any 
troops in the world living under similar fire, 
but I never dreamt of aught like this, and 
allowing for dips and concealment on the 
ground, probably not more than 15,000 of the 
enemy were visible at any one time from our 
lines after the first demonstration or after 
fighting began. Think of what this means— 
‘four out of six of visible men swept away in 
about three hours’ firing !— Daily Chronicle. 


THE FATE OF THE NATIVE WOUNDED. 

Says the Shields Daily News :— 

GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION FROM A SHIELDS 
SOLDIER. 

Mr. Ponton, of Linskill-terrace, North Shields, 
has received a letter from his grandson, Bands- 
man Ponton, of the Fifth Fusiliers, which 
contains the following very graphic, yet harrow- 
ing particulars of the fight at Omdurman :— 

- British Camp, Omdurman, Soudan, 
‘“‘ September 7th, 1898. 

‘We have been having rough times lately on 
this campaign. I suppose it has been all the 
talk in England since the battle. It was fearful 
slaughter, and as near as we know, there would 
be about 40,000 of the enemy killed and wounded. 
They were piled in heaps in some places. Some 
of our fellows paid a visit to the battle field two 
days afterwards, and the sight was fearful. 
Dervishes lay about with legs and arms off, still 
alive, and in greatagony. You know, grandfather, 
they wear some kind of wooden beads round their 
necks—something to do with their religion— 
and they had swollen to such a size with thirst, 
that the beads were choking them. One thing, 
they are very brave men, and never ask for the 
least mercy. As we advanced and came across 
the wounded we had to bayonet some of them, 
although lots escaped by shamming dead. No 
doubt, grandfather, you will think this cruel to 
bayonet wounded men, but it was quite neces- 
sary for our own safety, for some of them who 
were only shot in the leg or arm would sham 
death till the firing line had passed over them, 
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and then deliberately sit up and fire after them. 
To give you an instance, a medical officer took 
pity on one fellow who was badly wounded, and 
got off his horse and gave him a drink from his 
water-bottle. No sooner had the officer turned 
his back than the Dervish shot him dead. We 
were not safe even from the women, as they 
would shoot you as soon as look at you. I saw 
one of our men bayonet one fellow twice, and 
he still stood on feet. Mind you, he was 
already wounded, and at the finish he had to 
club him with the butt end of his rifle. I 
suppose they deserve it all.” 


Another paper publishes a letter from a young 
man in the 21st Lancers, in which he says: 
“It is nice to feel your lance go through a 
man!” 

WAS IT JUSTIFIABLE ? 


Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who, together with his 
wife (Byron’s granddaughter), Lady Anne 
Blunt, has spent long periods in travel in the 
desert amongst the now slaughtered natives, 
writes to the Times as follows :—‘‘ Knowing 
Nile politics intimately as I do, and bearing the 
past in mind, I will not hesitate longer to say 
that a massacre so gigantic in its proportions 
and s0 little justified ‘hy any circumstances of 
necessity or self-defence, was never committed 
by a civilised Euro nation since modern 
wars began; nor do I doubt that as such it will 
ultimately be known to our sons. Moreover, I 
venture to affirm that its unquestioning accept- 
ance and justification by our whole free English 
nation marks the deed as a turning-point in our 
character, which separates our way of looking 
at things, right or wrong, for ever from that of 
our fathers.” 


This “expert” opinion is the more important 
because of the danger in which we seem to 
stand (at the moment of going to Press) of the 
outbreak of a great European war, as a con- 
sequence of this murder by wholesale of the 
men of the. Nile border. 


HOW TO HAVE A HAPPY 
HOME. 


Tus is a topic “ after the order of Melchisedec,” 
so to speak, “ without beginning of time or end 
of days.” It depends on so many things—at 
least, as many as there are persons in it; and 
there must be two or more. 

If it all depended on oneself it would still be 
a ticklish question—we are so unreliable even 
at the best. But complicated as it is by the 
ways and wills and weaknesses of others, it is 
one of the mysteries—as it is one of the glories 
—of the world. 

Perhaps youcan’t haveahappy home! How 
many a fine fellow has tried it, earnestly and 
thorouguly, and as he tried the more, has seen 
the prospect of it growing ‘“‘small by degrees 
and beautifully less!’’ And what legions of 
women have staked their very souls on that— 
and lost! 

It depends also on what one means by ‘“‘a 
happy home.” Some men can be happy while 
ignoring, thwarting, destroying the happiness of 
all the rest of the household. Of such is the 
hogdom of home—and not this topic. 

Practically, the question is: How to have a 
happy home in spite of a hit-or-miss marriage. 
The society novel has done its work so well that 
sense and judgment and piety are not reckoned 
‘in it’ with matrimony. Happy marriages, as 
a rule, are lucky marriages, where a dominant 
nature has met a servient one and taken it in. 
The home of such is apt to be happy in a 
colourless fashion—because it is really com- 
posed of but one person, and that one studious 
to enjoy himself. 

Judgment enters more or less into money 
marriages, and also into those that raise a 
question of hereditary disease; but as concerns 
temperamental fitness and intellectual congeni- 
ality—happy-homeness, in short—-a wedding is 
often like a whirl at roulette. 

Not always, however; and less and less in 
these days. Women workers are teaching girls 
to reason over marriage offers, and woman 


suffrage, when it comes, will increase discretion 
in young men. But generally, as yet, the 
question is: How to have a happy home out 
of an untoward marriage—and it is not easy. 
But it is possible, and the most grace-growing 
occupation of the mind, and, from first to last, 
a matter of pure “ brains.” 

The chief thing is to get the of each 
other, and then to deal ther on basis. 
Where two people of intellect and character 
make each other unhappy, it is usually because 
each tries to ignore or to abolish the view-point 
of the other. 

If Miss Conventional marries Mr. Natural, 
and then interprets him and helps him on the 
basis of her own conventionalism—she loses 
her husband, that is all. And whether she 
has a happy home after that depends upon how 
important his friendship was to her. She 
might help him and improve him in many ways, 
but only on condition that she work with a 
decent, kindly attitude to his psychological 
whereabouts. 

This is science—not guesswork. If the 
atient says he can’t take quinine the doctor 
oes not give it, unless he is very young. God 

does not launch a life until he has looked it over 
and seen that it is ‘‘ very .” Help may be 
given, and breadth, and riches, but the basis is a 
Divine thing—and to be treated accordingly. 

It is impossible to catch more than an occa- 
sional mote out of the stream of suggestions 
started by the topic. But assuming two people, 
equals, loyal and true, +o be home-making, then 
the first thing—as in the case of hare soup—is 
to get your home. There must be a place 
exclusive and sacred to the venture. Into it, 
whatever else may go, love must go—the love 
that “‘suffereth long and is kind.” 

Many men think that a ‘happy home” is 
ensured by their being ‘“g viders.”” 
They love their wives with china and silver and 
pore and curtains and rugs, and their 

aughters with clothing and jewellery, and their 
sons with indulgent neglect, and live their life 
“at the office,” and grow rich—and great, 
maybe—while starving the happiness out of 
their own home. 

But you are only one man or woman, and 
when you have done your level best, may find 
that the game was not worth the candle. And 
so, perhaps, after all, the best thing to consider 
is: How to deserve a happy home, or How to 
do right in an unhappy one. And that is a 
business in which you will straightway meet 
some old acquaintances of the reformer; coward 
arguments in favour of doing wrong because it 
it is easier; cut duty, it is too slow! choose the 
evil—the least of two—and pray for a baptism 
of spiritual power! Curse God and die! But 
from the standpoint of the reformer there is but 
one response to all the voices of meanness in 
the world, in home, and church, and State the 
same precisely: ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him.” 

(ee) 


A Crvinisinc INFLUENCE IN Arrica.—In a 
small village in the wilds of West Africa, Miss 
Slessor, a Scotch missionary, has been es 
alone for the last eighteen years, devoting al 
her energies to civilising the natives. When 
she first went to Okoyn, the most barbarous 
and strange customs prevailed. For instance, 
if twin-children were born, they were at once 
destroyed, and the hapless mother was driven 
out to the solitudes of the forest, there being 
left to die of hunger. Thanks to Miss Slessor’s 
intervention this cruel habit has been aban- 
doned. At first she used to take into her own 
care the mothers and infants threatened with 
this cruel fate ; now her mere word is law. In 
order to civilise the inhabitants, Miss Slessor 
felt that the only practical plan was to learn 
to know them by living among them. This she 
did. She also took infinite pains to become 
acquainted with the language. Having ac uired 
it, she taught them to build houses, first build. 
ing her own to serve as a model. The patience 
and bravery of this remarkable. woman have 
been rewarded by excellent results in every 
direction. She is now counted as Queen and 
prophetess of the district, is consulted on 
+ every point, and is universally respected. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 


WATCH TOWER. 


An idea of what is done by the National 
Councils of other countries may be gained 
from the programme of the National Council 
of the United States meeting, which was to 
take place from October 24th to the 29th, at 
Omaha, Nebraska. After the formal open- 
ing addresses and a reception there come 
resolutions, first that a Standing Committee 
should be appointed to consider the care of 
the children of the State, and next that 
the Council should offer its opposition to 
most plans for caring for poor children which 
break up a family and separate a child from 
its mother, and where the environment is 
such that this is impossible, that the chil- 
dren should be boarded out and not placed 
in institutions. There then come spoken 
reports, each taking ten minutes, from the 
delegates of the various associations whose 
representatives are attending the Council 
meeting. For these reports the Council, 
of course, has no responsibility, but simply 
leaves it entirely to the discretion of the 
representative of each society to state what 
she considers fit. These societies are 
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numerous; it may be interesting to give 
their names :— 

The National American Woman's Suffrage 
Association. 

The Women’s Republican Association of the 
United States. 

National Association of Loyal Women of 
American Liberty. 

Women’s Relief Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

National Christian League for the Promotion 
of Social Purity. 

Florence Crittenden Missions. 

National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

Committee on Social Purity. 

Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

Tlllnois Industrial School for Girls (National 
Charter). 

Wimodaughsis Club. 

National Woman's Relief Society (Mormon 
Women). 

National Association of Women Steno- 


* | graphers. 


Ladies of the Maccabees. 

Rathbone Sisters. 

National Free Baptist Woman's Missionary 
Society. 

American Anti-Vivisection Society. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

Women’s Foreign Missionary Union of 
Friends. 


It will be obvious that these do not all 
report on one day ; on the contrary, they 
are separated so that five or thereabouts 
report on their work on each day. But in 
every case ten minutes is given to the 
individual speaker. After about an hour 
has been thus used, the remainder of each 
sitting is devoted to addresses from iltvited 
speakers on settled subjects, each address 
occupying thirty minutes. The wide 
range covered by the addresses will be 
best indicated by quoting the subjects of 
some of them :— 

‘“‘The Mother and the School, or Why 
Mothers should be Enfranchised”; ‘* How 
May the Growth of Loyalty be Pro- 
moted ?”’ ‘“‘ The Relation of Local Councils to 
Municipal Politics, to Public Education, and 
to Local Charities”; ‘‘ How to Enlist Public 
Interest in Local Council Work”; ‘ The Busi- 
ness Women of the Present’; ‘The Socio- 
logical Usefulness of Secret Societies"; ‘‘ The 
Relation of Industrial Education to Charity ” ; 
“Society’s Duty to the Scarles Woman”; 
‘* Relation of Public Morals to Public Health” ; 
‘“‘ The Obligation Resting upon Women to Pro- 
mote Social Peace and International Arbitra- 
tion '"’; ‘‘ What Constitutes Patriotism ? How 
Shall it be Inculcated?’’ ‘Current Tendencics 
of Religious Thought”; ‘The Relation of 
Capital and Labour as Applied to Domestic 
service’; . ‘Prison Reform in Behalf of 


Women Criminals.” 
* * * 


Then the National Council has quite a 
number of standing committees upon sub- 
jects which have bcen voted by previous 
meetings of the Council to be worthy of 
such attention, and these committees will 
hand in their reports, to be read by their 
several chairmen. They include, amongst 
others :—Committee on Cress; Committee 
on Equal Pay for Equal Work; Committee 
on Domestic Science; Committee on Educa- 
tion in Citizenship; Committee on Domestic 
Relations Under the Law; Committee on 
Social Peace and International Arbitration. 
Besides all this, the afternoons are left 
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free, that organisations belonging to the 
Council may arrange independent “depart. 
ment meetings’’ for the public representa. 
tion of their respective lines of work. Such 
meetings have no formal connection with 
the National Council. Time is set apart 
for them by the Council in order to secure 
the undivided interest of the representa- 
tives of all organisations within the 
Council. =z 


It is sufficiently apparent how wide is 
the range of subjects, and how stimulating 
must be the meetings. Although it appears 
from the programme that general discussion 
is not invited or allowed, yet, in one way 
or another, the representatives of every 
organisation are allowed abundant oppor- 
tunity to present their own peculiar views; 
and this even more than the formal papers 
must result in widening the minds and 
increasing the breadth of the interests of 
the women who attend. 

* * 

In the South Australian measure giving 
women the Suffrage, it was provided that 
they should be eligible to sit in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, or hold any other office 
in the Colony ; but it appears that up to 
the present time (not very long, of course) 
no lady has come forward as a candidate 
for the Legislative Assembly. In the 
New Zealand Act, nothing but the right 
to vote was given, and it is quite true, as 
was stated in the debate in the Victorian 
Legislative Assembly, that the New Zea- 
land women are asking to be entitled to 
sit in Parliament. At the last meeting of 
the National Council of Women of New 
Zealand the following resolution was 
moved and carried unanimously :— 

It was moved by Mrs. Williamson—“ That 
in the opinion of this Council the time has 
come when all disabilities which at present 
hinder women from sitting as members in 
either of the Houses of the Legislature, or from 
being elected or appointed to any public office 
or position in the Colony, should be removed, 
and that, with regard to all powers, rights, and 
duties of citizens, absolute equality should be 
the law of the land.” 

* *  * 

Probably the National Councils of the 
various. Colonies include the mcst pro- 
gressive women, at any rate they take up 
all sorts of subjects of public interest, 
giving special attention to those par- 
ticularly concerning women, and _ their 
papers and debates are varied and valuable. 
In Great Britain, the ‘‘ National Council” 
idea does not seem to develop. Miss 
Janes, the Secretary of the National Union 
of Women Workers, assures me that that 
Union is the British National Council of 
Women. Now, the subjects discussed at the 
annual meetings of the National Union of 
Women Workers, though important and 
interesting and useful, as we know, are 
very limited, being in fact almost exclu- 
lively details of philanthropic work done 
by ladies—sick nursing, asylums for the 
feeble-minded, and various forms of parish 
charity ; added to these there are papers 
read on moral subjects; but the wide 
practical debates on women’s and general 
questions of the National Councils of 
America, Canada, and New Zealand, are 
quite different in scope and tone, and fill 
an altogether different place from those of 
the National Union of Women Workers. 

* * * 

One subject which the New Zealand 

women in their National Council have 
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taken up on more than one occasion, and 
upon which they have come to certain 
conclusions as a body, is ‘‘ The Economic 
Independence of Married Women.” This 
topic has certainly not moved here into 
ractical politics, and indeed has been very 
ittle considered even amongst ourselves. 
It is, however, an extremely important 
topic, and one that will have to come up 
some time if either this world is to bea 
better place for women, or if women are to 
be able to bring to bear their real opinions 
and their full power of influence on 
oe questions to try to aid the world to 
better for all. 1¢ is obvious that if the 
work of a wife in her home is to continue 
to be counted as nothing, and if any re- 
compense fot that work is looked upon as 
@ generous gift to her from her husband, 
to be allotted or withheld simply according 
to his good pleasure or sense of justice, the 
great majority of women will never have 
any sort of independence either in their 
actions or in the expression of their 
opinions. The present state of affairs legally 
is simply that a husband must keep his 
wife out of the workhouse, and precisely a 
similar obligation rests upon a wife with 
regard to her husband. Anything more 
than this is ‘“‘given” to a wife, not as a 
matter of actual right (for rights can be 
enforced) but as a grace, and yet at the 
same time she is not legally free without 
her husband’s consent either to do any 
other work outside her house for wages, or 
to refuse to become the mother of a con- 
stantly increasing large family, which in 
itself incapacitates her from earning outside 
the home, or should be held to do so. 


* a * 


No doubt any other arrangement bristles 
with difficulties, but the New Zealand 
women have not feared to face them in 
their ‘‘ National Council,” and discuss the 
whole matter, finally preparing a Bill on 
it. As soon as space permits, the paper 
read by Mrs, Sievwright at the last meeting 
of the New Zealand Council will be 
printed in the Sienau, and will awaken 
thought upon this subject. In the mean- 
time, the resolution which was passed on 
this and allied topics may be quoted. It 
was as follows :— 


Mrs. Sievwright read a short paper on the 
‘Economic Independence of Married Women,” 
and proposed the following resolution, Miss 
Henderson seconding— That the legal recog- 
nition of the economic independence of married 
women is desirable for the attainment of justice, 
and for the furtherance of a truer marriage 
relationship.” This was carried, though Miss 
Kirk moved an amendment, which was seconded 
pro forma by Mrs. Ostler—‘‘ That the National 
Council of Women urges upon its component 
societies to endeavour to educate public opinion 
to the recognition of the money value of a 
woman's worth as wife and mother.” 

Mrs. Daldy read her paper on “ Marriage, 
Divorce, and Economic Independence.” Atthe 
close of her paper Mrs. Daldy moved—1. “‘ That 
in the opinion of this Council the conditions of 
divorce should be made equal.” This was 
seconded by Mrs. Ostler, and carried unani- 
mously. 

2. ‘That this Council is of opinion that the 
marriage laws of New Zealand should be 
rendered remedial, not merely palliative, of 
disabilities at present grievously affecting 
married women, and to this end the whole law 


pealed.’’ This was seconded by Mrs. Izett, and 
carried. 
* % * 

An excellent public speaker is the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, who 
never hesitates to give an address on her 
own account when circumstances require 
one. She says that this was the mosi 
notable change that she perceived on her 
return to this country after her Indian 
vice-regal experiences. Before she went 
away, when she opened a bazaar, or the 
like, it was the custom for a gentleman to 
be Lam up to reply in her name to her vote 
of thanks, as though women well known 
to be able to talk ¢éte-a-téte were supposed 
to be incapable of speech in a somewhat 
louder tone ; but in the few years that she 
was away, this was entirely altered, and 
on her ‘return she found herself suddenly 
expected to be an orator. Well, her Ex- 
cellency certainly has risen to meet the 
obligation admirably ! In opening a bazaar 
the other day at Belfast, on behalf of the 
Association for Aiding Irish Gentlewomen, 
she made a touching address, pointing out 
how the peculiar political circumstances of 
the country had reduced to absolute want 
in mature life hundreds of women who had 
not any reason in their youth to suppose 
that their maintenance would even depend 
upon their own exertions. Over £7,000 
has been distributed amongst this class 
during the last few years by the exertions 
of the association which Lady Dufferin 
represented. : 
* * * 

Lord Dufferin has, of course, always 
aided and encouraged his wife to take a 
prominent place in public work. ‘ The 
good son makes a good husband.” His 
mother, who was, as everybody knows, 
one of the brilliant Sheridans, was in her 
lifetime the object of his great devotion, a 
fact of which he has erected a permanent 
record at his seat, Clandeboye, in ‘‘ Helen’s 
Tower,’ named after her, and erected 
on a hill whence it can be seen for miles 
around. This building was dedicated so 
long ago as 1850, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the present Lady Dufferin's 
mother, Mrs. Rowan Hamilton. Tenny- 
son, at Lord Dufferin’s request, wrote the 
dedicatory lines which are engraved upon 
a tablet on the tower : 

‘¢ Helen’s Tower, here I stand, 
Dominant o’er sea and land. 
Son’s love built me, and I hold 
Mother's love engraved in gold.” 
Lord Dufferin now takes all distinguished 
guests of his to inscribe their names at 
‘“‘ Helen’s Tower.” 


An amusing letter appears in the Barking 
Advertiser, the subject being the opening 
of the Barking Public Library on Sundays. 
The purpose of the writer of the letter is 
to argue that the Sunday opening is quite 
unnecessary, a8 itis not taken advantage 
of by the public in any numbers. He 
says that between four and five o’clock on 
a Sunday afternoon he entered the library, 
expecting to find a dozen or so, at least, 
reading the papers, but, he goes on :— 

This is what I really saw: On entering the 
reading-room I noticed the attendant seated in 
one corner, wearing a very sad and despondent 
look, and one other man, deep in the study of 
the Woman’s SicNAL. It would certainly have 
been more to the credit of the latter if he had 


relating to marriage founded on the exploded | washed himself and brushed his clothes before 
doctrine of ‘possession’ or ‘coverture’ be re- : he had ventured out. But I do not wish to be 


disrespectful in any way towards the young 
man; he may have been too fatigued by the 
hot weather, or, probably, he had run out in a 
hurry to find a solution, in the pages of the 
Woman's Sicnaz, to some household problem 
or other. The Sunday papers were on their 
racks, but apparently no one wanted to read 
them. 


We do not for a moment doubt the young 
man was getting much more instruction 
from the Woman's SicnauL than he would 
have done from any Sunday paper, and 
we can hardly regret that that he had the 
opportunity of so improving his mind. It 
may be added that this is by no means the 
first time that we have heard in one way 
or another how very interesting these 
pages are to men. 

* * % 


Mixed bathing—to go in the sea with 
husband, father, or brothers—decidedly 
helps girls to learn to swim. But chaos 
a to reign in England at present on 
the subject. A few years ago, of course, 
the bathing of men and women together 
in the sea was as absolutely prohibited 
by public opinion and bye-laws in England 
as it was universally permitted in France. . 
But by degrees some change in opinion 
has como about. Inquiry has been made 
from the Town Councils of all the leading 
seaside resorts in England by a London 
contemporary as to the bye-laws and 
customs now followed with regard to 
united bathing, with the result that thirt 

laces, including most of the larger an 

tter known resorts, still offer an absolute 
and unconditional negative, while seventeen 
have already formulated bye-laws allowing 
mixed bathing; and at other places it is 
permitted at certain parts of the beach, or 
machines are placed so near together that 
it may be said that mixed bathing is con- 
nived at by the authorities. Among the 
resorts where it is absolutely forbidden for 
men and women to be beside each other 
in the water are Brighton (except for the 
swimmers off the pier-head), Eastbourne, 
Folkestone, Blackpool, Scarborough, Whit- 
by, Ramsgate, Dover, Bournemouth, and 
Weymouth. In the list of those that 
openly allow it are Bexhill, Cromer, 
Lowestoft, Dawlish, Littlehampton, and 
Clacton and Walton ; while Margate, Deal, 
Hastings and Cowes “wink ” at the 
practice, 

* ue * 

Though the girls who] serve behind 
post-office counters have too often deserved 
(and have certainly freely obtained) public 
disapproval by their bad manners, it is 
satisfactory to learn that the female clerks 
engaged on the important book-keeping 
work at the headquarters of the G.P.O., 
have so proved their value that soon there 
is to be a considerable addition made to the 
female staff of the various postal depart- 
ments. Thére are now but one or two 
branches of the postal service into which 
female clerks have not been introduced. 
Now their numbers are to be added to in 
the savings bank, and while this is so the 
money order office, which is to be con- 
siderably enlarged, is to be thrown open in 
an increasing degree to the sex. There 
has been some protest from the men in 
the latter department against this official 
determination, but it has had no effect upon 
the executive authorities. The reports 
upon the work of the female staff of the 
postal service are regarded as very satis- 


factory. 
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We have received an appeal from the 
Aberdeen Association for Distributing 
Literature to Settlers in Isolated Parts of 
Canada, of which the president is the 
Countess of Aberdeen. The association 
distributes packets of literature monthly to 

‘over 5,000 readers, chiefly English emi- 
grants, living mostly in lonely prairie 
— —_ etc., and = removed from 
any sit vantages. ey will be glad 
of any books or magazines, 4 matter how 
old. - Christmas cards and pictures will be 

cularly welcomed by hundreds of chil- 

n, who are absolutely without such 
treasures. Contributions may be sent to 
Mrs. Gordon, Aberdeen Association, Im- 
perial Institute. This is only one of the 
many gracious thoughts carried into effect 
by the Countess of Aberdeen during her 
tenure of office as Governor-General’s wife. 


* * = * 


A noteworthy incident took place at 
Vienna in connection with the Emperor 
William Festival of the Austrian branch of 
the German Anti-Alcohol League. 
chairman of the meeting was Herr Hugo 
Wolf, a member of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, who has a reputation for blustering. 
An elderly German widow lady, Frau 
Anna Kiesling, asked for permission to 
speak, but the president declared: “I 
consider it altogether unsuitable to allow a 
lady to speak.” And this dictum of his 
seems to have been the expression; not 
only of his own sentiments, but of those of 
the committee of the League. However, 
some young men of the business class 
were present, and thought otherwise ; 
they claimed a hearing for the lady, 
and got it. In a clear voice, and in 
eloquent and moving terms, 
Kiesling paid a tribute to the memory of the 
late Empress Augusta. While everything 
that was ool had been said about 
William the Great, the gentlemen had 
quite forgotten how important was the 
part played by his consort. The speaker 
was Eetened to with breathless interest, 
and warmly applauded at the close. 
Rarely has a German “ Heil” rung out 
with greater heartiness than did the echo 
by the audience of Frau Kiesling’s closing 
words: “Hail to the great Empress! 
Hail Augusta ! ”’ 


- PSALM XXIII. 
Tax Lord my Shepherd is—I shall not need, 
When He to pastures green me forth shall lead 
Where sweetest waters flow, 
Where joys abound, 
And all around 
Doth to me comfort give, and peace bestow. 


.He shall convert my soul, and make me take 
The paths of righteousness for His dear sake ; 
And though in death's dark vale, 
When He is near 
I shall not fear 
That aught of evil 'gainst me shall prevail. 


Thou art with' me! Thy strengthening staff 
and rod 
Do aid me in the journey, Oh, my God! 
Thou shieldest me from ill, 
Upon my head 
Thy oil is shed, 
And with all blessings Thou my cup dost fill. 


Thy loving kindness ever all my days 
Shall follow me throughout life’s devious ways ; 
And ever will I dwell, 
Before the Lord, 
My King and God, 
-In His own House, wherein I shall be well. 
—Mary Beatrice Newton. 
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Address by the President : 


NATIONAL UNION OF 
WOMEN WORKERS. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

THis important and interesting gathering is 
taking place as we go to press, lasting from the 
25th to the 29th inst. A reception by the 
Mayor and Mayoress of Norwich pleasantly 
inaugurated the proceedings. On successive 

days the following papers were read :— 

Presidential Address by Mrs. Alfred Booth. 

om pc pmaneics ee ae for atipee 7 

emen and Secondary Schools,” by 
Mrs. Arthur Francis (London) and Miss 
Sproule (Wakefield). 
‘The Work of Midwives and Maternity 
Nurses,” by Lady Laura Ridding and Miss 
Katharine Twining (Plaistow). 
The Friendly Society Movement: 

(a) ‘* From the Individual Point of View,” by 
Mrs. Peile (Cambridge). 

(6) From the Economic Standpoint,” by Miss 
Edith Deverell (I.ondon). 

“The Care and Nursing of the Epileptic,” 
by Miss Gibson (Matron of the Infirmary, 
Birmingham). - 

‘‘The Care and Education of Deaf Mutes,” 
by Mrs. Henry Ware (President of the 
Ladies’ Auyiliary of the British Deaf and 
Dumb Association). 

“The Care and Training of the Feeble- 
minded,” by Miss Grayson (Liverpool). 

“The Treatment of Parents of Illegitimate 
Children in Workhouses,” by Mrs. Healey 
(Liverpool). 

‘‘ Children in Need of Protection,” by 
Mrs. 8. A. Barnett (Toynbee Hall). 

Papers will be read : 
(1) ‘‘On Happiness as a Duty for Workers,” 

by Miss Soulsby. . 

(2) ‘*On the’Place of Culture in a Girl’s Life,”’ 
by Mrs. Rendall (Charterhouse, Godal- 


ming). 

(8) “On a Neighbour Guild, and How to 
Work it,” by Mrs. Francis Steinthal 
(Ilkley). 


Home Work: 


(a) ‘As it Affects Women”; (b) “As it 
Affects Children,” by Miss Irwin (Glasgow) 
and Mrs. Hogg. 

‘‘The Amenities of Life,” by Lady Battersea. 

‘““An Ideal, a Practical Need,” by Miss 
Lidgett. 

‘*Rescue Workers’ Conference.” Mrs. Alfred 
Booth presiding. 

An outline of the more interesting papers 


will be given next week. We now have the 
pleasure of presenting Lady Battersea’s charm- 
ing paper to our readers. 


THE AMENITIES OF LIFE. 


By Lapy Bartrersga. 
Wen I was asked to read a paper at this 
Conference, and was allowed to select my own 
subject, I chose one that I should call ethical 


rather than practical, although I felt that it was 


closely connected with the realities of life. 

My experience of many years, amongst 
workers engaged in all manner of work, has 
strongly impressed on me the belief that work 
would be better done, with more serenity of 
temper and under more harmonious conditions, 
if the amenities of life were better considered. 
In the same way, life itself, as’ carried on in the 
home and the family, would run more easily, and 
would, therefore, lead to happier results if these 
same amenities were regarded as necessaries 
rather than as luxuries. 

To-day I should like to say a few words on 
the amenities of life: (1) in connection with 
public work, and (2) as they affect the home or 
inner life. 

As this is a Conference of Women Workers, 
it might be best to begin with the former, 
although I do not feel it to be the more 
important. 


‘effort which she has at heart. 


In these days women, are encouraged to take 
an active interest in work of all kinds—in 
questions connected with education, philan. 
thropy, legislation, medicine, nursing, etc. etc., 
Women of all classes (if I may use that 
objectionable word, of all ages) and of varied 
brain power meet on a common platform, and 
are perpetually coming across one another in 
their many and diverse walks of life. They are 
necessarily brought very much into prominence, 
and their social relationship with one another, 
and with men, has naturally been much 
extended. If they are capable, earnest, or 
brilliant women, they feel that they rightfully 
hold a certain power, that their words and their 
opinions carry some weight. When they rise 
to a really first-rate eminence you will find that 
they often add humility to talent, and that they 
are modest about their own achievements. 

The greater the work the greater should be 
the humility, for in nine cases out of ten the 
worker would feel that she has been outstripped 
by many others in the very path she has 
chosen ; and if she has a generous nature she 
will admire the more thorough or successful 
competitor, and not spoil her humility by envy. 
If this be her frame of mind she will have a 
very clear notion of the amenities of life, and if 
she adds a certain grace or charm of manner 
and tact in her relation to other workers, she 
will not fail to bring about a little kingdom of 


heaven upon earth. 


Good work can suffer from bad manners, 
Women with the best intentions, the highest 
motives and loftiest aspirations, can make 


themselves so intensely disagreeable that the 


work and the worker get cordially disliked. 

Some people think that there is a certain 
bracing quality in being disagreeable. “I 
always speak the truth” is a phrase we hear 
over and over again from the best of women— 
the best, but not the most tactful. ‘I gave 
her a bit of my mind”—but why should it 
always be the most disagreeable bit? Why 
should not the truth be gently and kindly 
spoken? Why blurted out into the face of 
some shrinking recipient? Why not left un- 
spoken at times where it can do no good and 
can act but as a salve to the speaker's con- 
science? Why say, for instance, without 
previous deliberation or thought, to some friend 
engaged in a work that absorbs her life,— 

‘““My dear Miss C., you are taking an im- 
mense deal of trouble about the subject in 
which you are interested, but really it is very 
unimportant, and it is a pity you should waste 
so much time over it ; I do not think you know 
or can be aware of how little importance it 
bears just outside your own circle.” 

Poor Miss C. gives a shiver, goes home to 
reflect upon—not her own shortcomings, but 
the uselessness of her object in life—loses heart, 
works badly, and becomes a failure; ‘or she 
may give way to a burst of undignified passion 
that is not in keeping with the career she has 
mapped out for herself. Mrs. 8. finds her 
another day, low and dejected, or hurt and 
revengeful, and starts at the recollection of her 
own words, spoken in the pride and strength of 
her own achievements. She has ruined a life, 
but she only spoke the truth as she thoughtit 
should be spoken. 

Again, Miss B. is very anxious to start some 
work on her own account; she is just settling 
in a provincial town, and believes that she 
will there find an opening for the philanthropic 
She has made 
her plans, and, full of vigour and energy, is 
about to begin, when an old resident of the 
town, Mr. A., calls upon her and wishes to 
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draw Miss B.’s attention to the fact that the 
same kind of scheme already exists in the 
town, that the two would overlap, would im- 
poverish one another; that, in fact, the newer 
scheme is hardly needed. But Miss B., ’ pride 
in her port, defiance in her eye,” urges that 
her scheme must be the better; it is 
more matured, more up-to-date; has the 
benefit of her own vast experience. So 
the older charity goes to the wall. Some 
may be deeply wounded, others well-nigh 
ruined in the process ; the little town is divided 
by strife and contention; there are two factions 
that will never be united. Miss B. may win 
the day—but at what cost! The amenities of 
life are torn to shreds, and the very work itself 
must suffer. 

Then there is the philanthropist who is 
afraid of making herself too pleasant. Honeyed 
words, kind glances, a gentle voice may be all 
very well for those who are lax in their morals 
and easy in their lives, but the rigidly good and 
the reformer mast not give way to luxuries in 
any shape or form. This is well exemplified in 
a clever little book that appeared some thirty 
years ago, called “The Owlet of Owlestone 
Edge,” where a clergyman’s wite, significantly 
named Mrs. Badger, is accredited with the 
following remark: “I thought the old man 
would be the better fora little wine, for he 
’ seems very weak and failing, so I sent him a 
pint of port, putting a lump of camphor in it 
by way of precaution.” .‘‘ Precaution, my 
lamb!” exclaims her horrified husband. ‘“ Yes, 
Mr. B.: nobody will drink port with pleasure 
that has camphor in it.” 

When women first came to the fore in public 
work, now some forty or fifty years ago, it was 
their endeavour to look as business-like as 
possible, and as totally different as they could 
from their idle sisters. Now fashion has grown 
wise; the same mode of dress is found to suit 
work and play—women wish to charm as well 
as to instruct, and the woman who takes her 
. place on the School Board or in the lecture 
room is frequently as neatly and becomingly 
attired as her sister at a tennis party or in her 
own garden. Would that her manners were 
always as becoming as her dress ! 

No cause can be served by half-hearted work. 
Life has its rugged and precipitous paths as 
well as its amenities. But do not let us choose 
those rugged paths out of spite, envy, heat of 
temper, or self-glorification, only when the very 
work itself demands our following them; then 
must we fling all else to the winds—then and 

then only. 

' And now as to the amenities of life in regard 
to the home existence. 

Why should good manners only appear with 
our best clothes? Why should anything be 
good enough for home consumption? And, 
indeed, why should not the workaday clothes be 
clean, neat, pleasant to look upon, and, if 
possible, graceful and attractive ? — then 
manners would have to suit them. It is really 
far more necessary to conciliate those nearest 
and dearest to us than the stranger whom we 
may seldom see. 

English boys are trained to be courageous: 
why not to be courteous to their sisters and 
sisters’ friends? English girls, who, running 
their brothers hard at work and at play, are 
developing into splendid young goddesses of 
height and form, should not forget to 
be gentle to their less fortunate elders, 
who have not had their chances with the 
tennis racket or the golf club. Husbands and 
wives, after the first few weeks of entrancing 
conjugal felicity, should not startle, maybe 
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disgust one another by a lapse into careless 


unmannerly ways that rapidly degenerate into 
positive rudeness. 

The amenities of life should surround home 
life, should make it beautiful, sacred, indestruc- 
tible. Members of the same family should not 
taunt one another with remarks upon their own 
performances and each other's shortcomings: 
When such things as early rising, cold baths, 
upright chairs, regular exercise, and peculiar 
diet take the place in people’s minds of exalted 
virtues or noble acts, then you may be sure that 
the amenities of life will be hopelessly disre- 
garded. We know that both Dorothea in 
‘‘ Middlemarch’’ and Catherine in ‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” by their somewhat strained views of 
existence, brought about a kind of revolt in 
those nearest to them, in the persons of their 
sisters, Celia and Rose; whilst, unknown to 
themselves, their very virtues, serene and 
unbending, developed into a form of selfishness. 

Some people, in their ardour for work or the 
serious side of life, neglect that which makes it 
beautiful and attractive; they forget that 
Dame Nature is not sparing with her ameni- 
ties; that she embroiders the meadows with 
gold; that she trails the water-lily in her 
streams ; that she paints the sky with colours 
that drive the artist to despair. 

Time is not wasted in adding to the ameni- 
ties of life; the comfort and elegance of our 
living-rooms, the careful arrangement of 
flowers, the harmony of colour, and the sweet 
strains of music, all add to the pleasure of 
existence. And these pleasures bring about 
legitimate happiness, such happiness as is not 
locked up in one person’s breast, but over- 
flows, making the lives of many brighter. 

If a master or mistress of a large establish- 
ment has courteous manners and a genuine 
regard for the feeling of others, it is probable 
that the servants will catch the prevailing tone, 
and @ spirit of refinement and good-breeding 
will insensibly gain a footing in such a home. 
Children should be taught in their earliest years 
to treat servants with politeness, and that no 
gift of money or kind can make up for rude 
words, or can ensure esteem or affection. 

Although no active form of charity may be 
practised in such a household (there may be no 
philanthropist amongst the sons or daughters) — 
although the verb to be may be more regarded 
than the verb to do—still such graces as sweet- 
ness and amiability, such virtues as unselfish- 
ness, rare charity and unflagging devotion, may 
be looked for in a soil that has been carefully 
nurtured by the amenities of life. 

No home life can be perfect without sym- 
pathy ; no public life can be at its best without 
a tactful, spontaneously generous feeling for 
others ; in a word, the fine manners that come 
from a good heart are essential to both. Fine 
manners are not a veneer ; they are a pervading 
reality ; they add a delicate charm to the most 
beautiful form and face, as well as to the home- 
liest ; we may liken them to a radiant sunset, 
which in itself may not be of any practical use 
in the universe, but which can and does glorify 
equally one of Nature’s sublimest scenes and 
the quiet meadow of an English homestead. 

As there are colour-blind people in the world, 
so there may be some to whom beauty in its 
many and different shapes does not appeal; 
but these are exceptions to the general rule of 
human beings. We can all cultivate one form 
of beauty—beautiful manners; and in so doing, 
we are really adding to the graces of the soul 
and the heart, on which depend the amenities 


of life :— 
‘¢ For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 
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Our Short Story. 


A MOUNTAIN ROSE. 


‘* T RECKON it’s true that there is at least one 
romance in every life. From personal know- 
ledge I can only cite my own case, but I'll 
venture that there was never a good, strong 
story written that did not find its inspiration in 
truth.” 2 

The author of this oracular deliverance sat 
with his children and his grandchildren on one 
of those great, vine - shaded verandahs that 
belong to every pretentious country home in 
Tennessee. He was a giant, slowly going down 
under the weight of years, yet to live in the 
past was to recall some of its vigour. Now his 
eyes brightened, his form straightened, his 
broad shoulders went back, and his. voice was 
without a quiver. 

‘You look the picture of her,” he said to the 
little tot on his knee as he stroked her curls. 
Then it took a request for the story to recall 
the old man from his dearest memory. ‘In 
those days,” he began, ‘‘ there was more family 
pride than there is now. Perhaps I should sa: 
that family prejudices were stronger. We | 
a caste as well defined as that in India. For 
one to marry in a ‘lower’ class was social 
suicide, and my folks, being of the so-called 
aristocracy, were among the stalwarts of the 
stalwart in upholding this intolerant creed. I 
became something of a heretic while in the 
North completing my education, but it takes 
ie a experience to get rid of a strong here- 
‘s foe fairly well off for those times, but 
I had an ambition to do something more than 
cumber the world as a mere consumer. This 
inclination rather troubled the family, but after 
numerous consultations it was reluctantly 
admitted that I might superintend the develop- 
ment of some coal and iron interests that we 
had in a mountainous section of the State and 
still maintain my social prestige. 

‘‘T went at the enterprise in earnest, bringing 
a lot of men from Pennsylvania that under- 
stood the work and founding a primitive village 
of log cabins in a region as desolate as any 
encountered by the original pioneers. The 
miners had their families with them, and all 
supplies had to be brought 50 miles over the 
mountain roads. The foreman was a big- 
hearted, but shrewd and fearless Scotch-Irish 
man, who was just to the men and aye to my 
interests. His home was looked after b 
daughter who had lost her mother years before. 
The men used to call her the Mountain Rose, 
for she had all its delicate pce and was 
just as fresh and dainty and graceful. Though. 
strong and lithe, because of the manner of her 
life, slis looked the patrician from head to foot, 
and had an innate refinement of character that 
no culture can supply. Her voice was musical, 
and to me her simple songs were more charm- 
ing than the usual efforts of a prima donna. 
Her education was of her own acquiring, and 
was strangely out of the conventional lines. 
Her knowledge in some directions only sur- 
prised you less than her tact in acquiring infor- 
mation in others. But I would never tire of 
talking of her. 

‘After our rough colony had become settled 
and was progressing finely, undesirable charac- 
ters were attracted to the vicinity. Some men 
put up a shanty just off my land, and stocked 
it with ‘‘mountain dew.’’ Numerous rough- 
looking characters came there for the ostensible 
purpose of hunting and fishing, pitching their 
tents in our vicinity. I heard stories of 
gambling, and the men were not as regular at 
their work as they were before these interrup- 
tions. Rosser, the foreman, wanted to adopt 
heroic measures for getting rid of these pests, 
but I saw no way but to wait for some breach 
of the law, and then secure the intervention 
of the authorities. 

‘Our pay day came every two weeks, and [ 
brought the money from the nearest bank, in a 
town some distance away, having two good men. 
go with me as a guard. On one occasion, 
Nettie, the foreman’s daughter, met us ten 
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| 
miles from the settlement, guiding us in a cir- | scheme to keep both it and the robber. Appear- 
cuitous route, for she had learned through a | ing to yield, she told Joe to look behind the 
wild young girl at the drinking den that there | chest in the closet which Rosser had built of 
was a plot to waylay and rob us. Nettie had strong oak planks as a place of safety for his 
promptly pushed her way through the dangers | few valuables. He made her hold a candle 
of the mountain paths to warn us, fearing that | while he searched. As he leaned over the 
delay in securing some other messenger might | chest Nettie summoned all her strength and 


be fatal to us, and at the same time endanger | co e, threw the door shut, cla: the has 
her informant. On the way I learned more of | over — : 
the girl und her life 


and she aroused that 


than Ihad ever known, | attach 


his she strengthened with an iron 
interest which is so 


likely | poker, and then, seizing th fi der i 
to eventuate in love. y | po and shen g the bag from under 


| the hearthstone, hurried from her prisoner and 
“It was @ month later before we were freed | his blood-curdling threats. 


from a snow blockade, and the next time I | “*T loved her and told her so. But she was 
went to the bank it was for double the usual as was 
amount. I took more two 


without accident. Even this did not give me | years and see if I still wanted her. 


Her father 
the pleasure afforded by the joyous welcome of | Was going to send her away for a time. I pro- 
the girl who had so evidently in dread | tested, but she went, and I only heard occa- 

L 


while I was gone. 
“* It was just coniing dark when I tossed the | 
canvas bag con: the money to the fore- | 
man, for he was the custodian, and would pay 
off at the noon hour next day. I never felt 


was well 
and happy. One night some eighteen months 

social pemysing 18 
80C man, but had 
, | gone as an old friend of the Some one 
afraid when he was on guard. That night the , Sang, and I thought it the divinest music I had 
storm. was on us again, and, with a view to | ever heard. As the singer rose from the piano 
ma some arrangements for the better pro: |I got a view of a regal beauty, who seemed 
tection of the mines, I sent for him. I never | f, to me, but I only knew her when that 
thought of the money till he appearet at my | voice I had learned to know so well in the 
door, shortly before eleven o'clock, covered with | mountains responded to an introduction. It 
dripping snow. Then he assured me that the | wag Nettie, who had been get her education, 
treasure was safe with Nettie, as no one would | and never had woman accomplished more in the 
think of injuring her. same length of time. She was the belle of the 

‘* We had been talking nearly an hour when | aristocratic circle in Memphis, but when I had 
there was the sound of a mufiied cry and a body | drawn her apart she laughingly admitted that I 
falling against the door. Rosser reached it with | had the refusal of her and that she was just the 
® spring and threw it open, to find a woman | same honest girl she used to be. I protested so 
stretched across the step. Quickly he lifted vigorously that we cut the probationary period 
her in his strong arms and laid her gently on | short. And she was your beautiful grandma, 
the rough couch I had pulled before the blazing | little one.” 
logs. It was Nettie, unconscious, and, apparently, 
more dead than alive. Her long waving hair 
was loose, dishevelled by the d, and wet 
with snow that melted to glittering drops in the 
warm glow of the room. Her upturned face, 
with to poeeey chiselled features, had the 
una’ le beauty of the artist’s dream. 
Through all. that terrible storm she had made 
her way for half a mile without a wrap, or even 
the slippers in which she sat while awaiting her 
' father’s return, for they. had been lost in the 
first few steps. As I ped her pretty hands 
- to chafe them, they tightly clutched the canvas 
bag to her bosom, and only when the half- 
crazed Rosser forced some brandy down her 
= did she say eg = one - 

as to rise, she said, rap: ;: urry, 
father beery It was Black Joe. Ee's locked 
in the strong closet. I brought the money. 
You said you knew I would protect it. There 
it is. How Black Joe did curse and swear to 
kill us both! But I captured him.’ And her 
unnatural laugh told how intense had been the 
strain upon her nerves. 

** We found the villain vainly trying to batter 
his way out, and in due time a long sentence 
put him out of the way. He had stolen in 
upon Nettie shortly after her father left. No 
threats could induce her to Fy pam the hiding 
place of the money till she suddenly devised a 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


A FEATURE of the fashionable dress is the black 
satin or silk coat to wear with any kind of skirt. 
It may be a plain, tailor-made affair with plain 
or fancy revers, or a dressy little ent 
covered with corded tucks set in at intervals 
and sometimes cut bolero fashion in the back, 
with round or square tabs in front. 

Pretty silk blouses are decorated all over with 
applications of black or cream lace, trellis 
designs of ribbon or ruches of chiffon, and the 
very smartest bodices of all are those which are 
finely tucked. Yokes extending out over the 
sleeves epaulet fashion, but in reality forming 
the top of the sleeves and made of plaited frills 
of narrow ribbon, are one of the latest fancies. 
The frills encircle the shoulders and plaid and 
plain ribbon are both employed, as are frills of 
narrow lace sewn on a narrow insertion, and 
put around the yoke in a similar way. 

The always charming black Chantilly, used 
as a trimming, is the lace of the immediate 
present. One may easily gather this from the 

act that in the narrow widths it is to be bought 
on cards, in dozen and three dozen lengths, six 
inches being about the maximum widta supplied 
in this convenient form. Of articles supplied 
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har 2 and closed the hook that was | 


PUZZLE MAP 


' 
‘by the dozen it is always safe to redict 
| popeier future. Yak laces and she silk 
ringes both hail from the "sixties, the former 
| aon may be dated rather later than the 
er. 
| Young girls’ dresses are really being made as 
' fancifully as their elders’ this year. One designed 
for a maiden of sixteen of fine biscuit. 
coloured poplin de soie, and the skirt is 
widened at the foot by the same deep gored fril] 
used for older people. The skirt is lined with 
pale-blue silk, which is shown off by several 
| waved linés of insertion, which are let into 
| the skirt. Similar lines adorn the pouched 
| bodice, which is also mounted on ale-blue 
_ silk. There is a small yoke and neckband of 
| drawn blue silk, and soft belt, above which ig 
| placed a belt of oxidised silver, which consists 
| simply of two cords, set in turquoised clasps. 
| A simpler dress for a younger girl is of blue. 
| grey canvas, trimmed ‘with white braid. The 
| skirt is trimmed more than half-way up with 
alternate narrow folds of canvas and white 
braid. The bodice has a sailor front, and both 
| vest and sailor collar are braided. 

For the many who go for good honest walks 
in almost all weathers, to the great benefit of 
their health and probable prolongation of their 
lives, there is nothing so comfortable as a well- 
cut jacket with rather wide sleeves. Such a 
garment protects the chest and lungs much 
more. satisfactorily than a cape, which has o 
way of blowing up over the head just when 
@ cold wind makes a raid upon the lungs. 
The jacket need not have the high collar, 
and is, in fact, much better without it. 
That high collar is good for the doctors, 
as i¢ makes the throat sensitive ; but those who 
have already become delicate on the chest and 
sensitive to cold must not try to harden them. 
selves (unless quite young and really strong), 
but must submit to mufile up in cold and windy 
weather. 

Very pretty little zouaves are made entirely 
latticed with narrow inch-wide velvet ribbons, 
or the same lattice work is used for transparent 
lace sleeves. Tucks are also made lattice-wise, 
but that is no easy work for amateurs, and it 
requires to be very well done. Black cloth will 
be a very favourite material this winter—that 
lovely satin cloth which looks like a silk 
material. All-wool poplins are very effective, 
so are silk and wool mixtures in red and black, 


WINTER NOVELTIES AT 
MESSRS. GARROULD’S. 


Ong of the nicest places to do shopping in is 
Messrs. Garrould's large establishment in the 
Edgware-road. The rooms are spacious and 
airy, the choice is large and varied, and the 
attendants are civility itself. There are plenty 
of high-class goods for those who can afford 
them, and little Miss need not be afraid to say 
she wants a guinea jacket or a dress length at 
1s. 113d. the yard. The choice of winter 
materials at the price referred to is very great, 
including astrachan cloth, fancy Armure, 
Bayédereé, and wool  bengaline, while 
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excellent Ottoman cloth can be had at 
even less. The new dress robes, with sha 
skirts and material for the bodice can be had in 
many colours, embroidered and appliqué, in 
black satin and braid. 

The mantle department is noted for its 
cheapness, and its models are well up to date. 
A graceful cloak is in dark green cloth, made in 
the new shape, with curved sides, and very 
much longer at the back than the front. This 
cloak is by a flounce, and has the collar 
finished off with black astrachan ; 23s. 6d. is its 
price, which seems obviously cheap for such a 

retty thing. Another cape is in light cloth, 
Fnished off with a deep collar, with six points, 
like a jester’s cape, and a vefy high roll collar. 
Praiding in Vandyke lines embellishes the lower 

iréof the cape. Another pretty model is in 

lsck cloth, with the lower part striped with 
bleck braid and the shoulders covered with a 
close scroll-pattern, worked in black bébé 
ribbon. The effect is like that of astrachan at 
a little distance, only that it does not give a 
clumsy appearance to the figure. This pretty 
cape is finished off with a deep collar of black 
Thibet. Jackets can be had from a guinea 
upwards, and theatie capes from the same 
i Electric seal is once more to 
the fore, and the best quality is made 
of tested skins. A beautiful jacket of this 
material can be had for five guineas. Many 
bargains are to be had in the dress department, 
and one envies the young girls who can slip 
into their ready-made costumes at 39s. 6d., and 
look nice in them. More elaborate designs can 
be had for threa and a-half guineas, including a 

retty model with two straps rovnd the waist, 
buch in place by tiny jet buckles. Very nice 
shot silk petticoats, in all the latest colours, 
lined with flannel, are to be found in this 
department at 14s. 11d. 

One of the nicest departments is the tea gown 
and lingerie section upstairs, where there is a 
large choice of beautiful things, at prices which 
compare very favourably with those of other 
West lind houses. Tea gowns may be had 
from three guineas to nine, the latter being » 
gorgeous garment in black satin merv, 
beightenedl with a deep yoke of geranium 
velvet, covered with fine black guipure. In a 
different style is a lovely teagown in pale pink 
ribbed cloth, made with a shaped flounce, cut 
deepest at the back, the front a mass of pretty 
frills in pink silk gauze and creamy lace, with a 
sash of black velvet fastened at one side. Theatre 
jackets, tea jackets, dressing gowns, are to be 
seen in every variety—all those elegant and 
loose fitting garments which are the comfort of 
the modern woman's life. Blouses for day or 
evening wear are to be had in great variety, and 
there is a large stock of pretty children’s 
pelisses. Some new night-gowns for winter 
wear, made in white nun’s veiling, finely striped 
in silk, with mauve or pale blue, and finished off 
with frills of coloured embroidery, are the beau 
ideal of elegance. The millinery department is 
& most satisfactory place to visit, either to buy 


y 


a 
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For Househo 


VIDE PRESS.—AIl should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD. 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


E.& R.GARROULD, : 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GARBOULD.” 


eV. 


Ba 


a) 


\ PER PAIR, FROM YOUR 


2 DRAPER OUTFITTER 


“OKTIS", 


Ho 


SEE THAT 


YOU CE 


Zam w Suede, 3/11, 8/0, 9/1 


: utton. 
‘Ohevrette,2/11, 3/11 


This walking costume is composed of fawn 
satin cloth, trimmed with satin ribbon of 
slightly darker brown. There are three curved 
bands on the skirt, each twisting into a true 
lover's knot at both right and left sides. The 
coat, which is cut back in the newest style, is 
edged along its opening by ribbon forming small 
lover's knots at intervals. There is also a 
similar knot at the top of the sleeves. A 
waistcoat of fawn corded silk is buttoned up 
with tiny red buttons, and as a farther relief a 
narrow quilling of crimson silk ribbon intervenes 
along the edges of the vest. A crimson tie 
with white linen collar and front. The coat tails 
should also be lined with crimson silk. Hat of 
dark red felt, with crimson velvet bow and dark 
red feathers. 


| Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


‘‘One of the most popular Corsetidres of the 
present day is Miss Sapien. She pach a 
studies the peculiarities of each indivi ual 
figure, but is s y successful with ladies who 
os one to be stout."—Sunday Times, May 8rd, 


RLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
Id Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Please Note CHANGE oF Appness to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH 8ST., 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


—s 


} SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTE 


NEW HARRISON 


LOVES and 
150, 152, 184, 156,168, 160, D WOOL’ SILK. of COTTOA, Ie 


i 
STRUCTIONS FREBP. Lists free per post. 
SPINNERS OF BEST WEARING KNITTING 
Bend for UNSHRINKABLE WOOLS. 
Sain: les and Prices, HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE Co, Ltde 
Works: 48, Upper Brook Street, Manchester, 


GWARE RD., HYDE PARK, W. 


Telephone 347 Pappinaton. 
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PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 
NO. IV.—THE NURSE. 
Nurse Ropers, 88, Cottage-grove, 
Park, Clapham, 8.W.: “ Fae 
r. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. My youngest 
been feeling very beds: assures 
me that he feels much better and stronger since 
he has taken Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we 
shall continue to use it. I find it has a pleasant 
flavour, and it is also the most sustaining and 


Bedford 
too 


invigorating beverage I have ever met with. I 
have much pleasure in recommending Vi- 
Cocoa to my friends and 


pomeree: and you may 
use this testimony if you like.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has become a house- 
hold word, and this wonderful Food-beverage 
has come to take an important place in the 
dietary of the best-regulated families. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is a natural food, and by is 
merit alone—having been once fully and ly 
placed before the public—it must become a 
national food, to the general advancement of 
British health and vigour. 

But the expense ? 

You can try it free of expense. Merit alone 
is what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and the proprietors are pre to send to any 
reader who names Tue Woman’s SIGNAL a 
dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free 
and post-paid. There is no magic in all this. 
It is a n, honest, straightforward offer. It 
is done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into 
every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not 
sickly or insipid like the ordinary cocoa extracts ; 
on the contrary, it has a pleasant and distinct 
flavour all its own, and which is much liked. 
It has all the refreshing properties of fine 
well-made tea, but with a hundred times its 
nourishment. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all grocers, chemists and stores, or from: 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


COUKING FOR THE 
NURSERY. 


MILK FOR BABES. 


Tux early food of a young infant should be the 
breast milk of its own mother. Where this 
cannot be, a modified milk may be used. But 
when possible the child should, for the first 
seven months, be nursed regularly by its mother 
at intervals of two or three hours. 

Where artificial feeding becomes necessary 
no farinaceous substances whatever, no thick- 
ening of any kind, should enter into the com- 
position of the food, as the very young infant 
is wholly unprovided with the secretions 
necessary for the digestion of starchy foods. 

Cow’s milk contains more casein, more saline 
matter, and a little less water, and less sugar 
than human milk. In some cases it disagrees 
with the baby. Then try the following plan :— 
Dissolve two junket tablets in a tablespoonful 
of warm water; add to the milk. Allow this 
to stand for ten minutes, then with a fork stir 
gently that the curd may be ag separated from 
the whey; strain. You will then havea whey con- 
taining the sugar of milk, ry portion of the 
fatty matter, and nearly the saline matter. 
Add to this a pint of water, half an ounce of 
sugar of milk, three ounces of cream and four 
ounces of white of egg. The white of egg must 
be shaken with a small quantity of the whey, 
and then mixed with the whole. Stand at once 
in a cool place. Heat it to blood heat, and give 
it from a bottle. 
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_ As the child grows older, diluted cow's milk 
in the proportion of two-thirds milk and one- 
third barley water, may be = by means of a 
feeding-bottle, which should be kept scrupulously 
clean. Each time the nipple fs taken off it 
should be carefully examined to see it draws 
easily, the bottle be rinsed out, and both placed 
in a vessel of clean, cold water, to which has 
pean added a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
a. 


If constipation begins with feeding milk to 
the child, add cream in the proportion of a 
tablespoonful to each pint of milk. 

ape. ee water with the milk will correct 
the condition almost immediately. Use one- 
third of the pales water to two-thirds milk. 

For children of from three to four years of 
age, where there is a tendency to constipation, 
pea gruel, bean gruel and lentil gruel may be | 
used. Soak two ounces of peas, beans or lentils 
over night. Next day wash them well; cover 
with boiling water, boil five or ten minutes ; 
strain, throwing the water away. Now cover 
with a quart of water and cook continuously for 
two hours; press through a very fine sieve; 


‘return the gruel to the fire, cook for ten or 


fifteen minutes, and dilute with milk. This 
may be used as a luncheon soup, and will give 
a perfect meal if eaten with toasted bread. 
Bread should not be broken iuto any form of 
liquid or semi-liquid foods given to a child; it 
is better masticated if bitten off dry. 


THE PREPARATION OF CEREALS FOR CHILDREN. 


As the child grows older, we come to the 
cooking of cereal foods. Few materials are 
more irritating than cereals improperly cooked. 
While the Scotch build their muscles and the 
great frame underneath from oatmeal, they are 
careful to have it always well cooked. 

Meats used in the nursery must be lightly 
broiled, roasted or boiled, not fried. 

Eggs should be lightly cooked, so that the 
whites will be creamy and not congealed. 


(To be continued.) 


@ur @pen Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper. ]} 


HOME WORK AND THE ‘*“ WOMEN 
WORKERS” CONGRESS. 
T'o the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—One of the subjects to be 
discussed at Norwich by the women workers is, 
‘“‘The Effects of Home Work on Women and 
Children.” 

There is a great deal to be said on this sub- 
ject,for the effects are both good and bad. 
Home work is often carried on in ill-ventilated 
rooms, and when the pressure of want is felt 
there is no doubt that children are sometimes 
kept from school to aid in the home work and 
to add to the family income. On the other 
hand, home work is very useful to elderly 
people who have grown too slow for factory 
work, also to women with disabled husbands ; 
as to widows with young children, it is simply 
indispensable to them. There is much to be 
said both in favour of home work and 
against it. 
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GOOD SaESA, 
a 


COFFEE WITHOUT DRECS. 


An agreeable, stimulating, ond sustaining beverage. Instant] 
pared. and r.ost economical. Fqual to the very finest Cotte. 
ighly recommended by the Medical Profession, Of all Grocers 
and ~tores, or a sample Bottle, post free. 9 stamps. 


Also ¥ d 4 ‘ 
Hosger Masse Mice, Feprcens pt Mapen's Egret 


assorted, 1s, 3d. ; Three assorted, Is, 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham, j 


I would therefore point out that it is to be 
regretted that the subject will be treated at 
Norwich almost entirely from one point of 
view. A paper will be read by Miss Irwin 
showing the -bad effects of home work on 
women, and one by Mrs. Hogg showing its bad 
effects on children. Then Mrs. Reeves will 
open the discussion, to be followed by Miss 
Ashwell and Miss March Philips. All these 
ladies are op to home work, and have 
undertaken to set forth its evils. Then Lady 
Knightley, of Fawsley, will speak. It will be 
her task to review the facts and refute the 
arguments of the five apelin speakers, and 
this is not an easy task in a very limited space 
of time. I submit that this inequality is re- 
grettable, because it is scarcely possible to form 
a correct opinion on any subject unless the 
arguments on both sides of a question are 
heard.— Yours faithfully, 

E. Jessiz BovucHERETT. 

Willingham House, Market Rasen. 


A TEMPERANCE HYDRO UNDER A 
LADY'S MANAGEMENT. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1Gnat. 

Mapam,—I should much like to recommend 
to your subscribers a small hydro, carried on 
on strictly temperance principles, where I have 
just spent four most happy weeks. The climate 
is dry, and I have found it specially good for 
digestion. 

The walks and drives are lovely; and the 
spirit throughout the house of bright Christianity 
makes it most homelike. ‘ 


— ( 


(OLDEN 


J 


‘HEAL Fo RESORT.” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


PETERSFIELD, 


Proprietress : 


HANTS. 


M rs. A. P. 


BOYS. | 


\ 


\ 
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Mrs. Boys and family are full of kind thought 
for the comfort of visitors. 
Dumpford House, 
Near Petersfield, 


Hants, 

would make a most comfortable winter home 
for any lady or gentleman. 

The terms are most moderate ; the food plain, 
but good and well cooked. 

Wishing your valuable paper increased success. 
—Yours sincerely, uciE H. STRAKER. 

Highclere, Oakleigh-park, N. 


Current Nelvs 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


CONGREGATIONALIST WOMEN IN COUNCIL.— 
During the recent sittings of the Congregational 
Council, a largely attended women’s meeting 
was held at Park Congregational Church. 
Mrs. Evan Spicer, of Dulwich, presided, and 
Mrs. Thomas Maine, wife of the pastor of 
Stannary rt Fes conducted the devotions. 
Mrs. Spicer observed that the old theory that 
women ought to do everything at home and 
nothing abroad, was one which she thought none 
of them would quite agree with nowadays; and 
many of them did not even agree with Milton’s 
beautiful lines when he said that nothing 
lovelier could be seen in woman than to study 
household good and good works in her husband 
to promote. Pre-eminently, woman must 
shine in the home, for where could love, 
patience, and self-denial grow in greater beauty 
than in the home? Yet most of them felt that 
a still wider sphere was opened up for women 
in the opportunities which she now had. 
Women in England played a large part in 

olitics, education, and citizenship to-day. 
They said emphatically that women ought to 
serve on School Boards and Councils, that in 
their factories, workhouses, lunatic asylums, and 
police-courts competent women were ministers 
to their fellow-sisters. Their thoughts to-day 
ought to be specially turned towards Christian 
work and Christian workers. The first paper 
was read by Mrs. Elkanah Armitage, of 
Rewdon, and contrasted Marthas and Marys 
in cok ores Martha, in the story of 
St. Luke, being a well-meaning, fussy person 
who had no sense of proportion in aims and 
work, while Christ knew that the other had 
already done her share of the simple prepara- 
tions for the entertainment of the Master. Mrs. 
T. H. Dodgshun, of Leeds, showed what had 
been done in some parts of Yorkshire. The 
whole conference bore on the subject of women’s 
guilds of Christian service. 

* * * 


MANcHESTER WomMEN’s PEacg ASsociATION.— 
The annual meeting of this Association was 
held last week at the Association Hall, Peter- 
street, the Rev. J. Renshaw Bailey, of Eccles, 

residing, The Rev. J. Marshall Mather 

alivaced a short address on the ‘ Tsar's 
Manifesto.” He said that the Tsar had done 
for peace societies what they were not 
able to do for themselves. He had caught 
the ear of the crowned heads of Europe. 
To his mind the scheme was practical, it was 
humane, and it was Scriptural. He saw in the 
Tsar one of those grand prophetic personalities 
whom God had raised up to revolutionise the 
world, not by the sword, [but by the power of 
truth. The Chairman said that when they 
were praising the Tsar they should not forget 
the influence that might possibly have been 
brought to bear upon him by his wife—by the 
bright girl who belonged to us, and who was a 
granddaughter of our own Queen. He remem- 
bered hearing, when he was in Harrogate, about 
her having attended a Congregational Church 
there. She had always displayed considerable 
interest in religious and philanthropic affairs, 
and he could not believe that that good woman 
had been without great influence on her august 
husband in this matter. On the motion of 
Miss Woodhead, seconded by Mrs. Garnett, 
the meeting expressed deep thankfulness for 
the Tsar’s manifesto, and declared that in the 
interests of humanity and national prosperity 
the time is ripe for such a conference as the \ 


unpleasantness ?—Yes, 
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Tsar has proposed. Miss A. L. Neild read the 
report of the hon. secretary (Mrs. Neild), in 
which an account was given of the work of the 
year, and 
the issue o 
Lord submitted the hon. treasurer’s re 
On the motion of the chairman, Seconded 
Miss Irwin, the report was adopted. 


| phew satisfaction was expressed at 
the Tsar's rescript. Miss E. K. E. 
rt. 
by 
* * & 


A SELF-RELIANT GiRL.—A girl who was the 
laintiff in a case heard before his Honour 
udge French, at Shoreditch County Court, 


claimed from a firm a week’s wages in lieu of 
notice. 
ordered to do some trimming on a blouse during 
the dinner hour, and she objected. His Honour: 
What was your objection? The Plaintiff: Why 
should I work in my own time? He doesn't 
pa 


or it wouldn’t. I will work in my master's time 


The plaintiff explained that she was 


me for that. (Laughter.) Would it have 
en you long ?—I don’t know whether it would 


for my master, but I will not work in my own. 
If the work was trifling why not do it, and save 
ve them an inch, and 
they will take a mile. It was a few minutes 
after twelve o’clock when I was asked to do this, 
and I said I would at one o'clock, but at present I 
was dining—on a saveloy. (Laughter.) For the 
defence, it was said that the girl was asked to 
do the work before twelve o’clock, but was so 
drunk that she could not, and was told to leave. 
His Honour held that the girl was right in 


refusing to work at the time, and gave judgment 


for her with costs. 
* * * 
Lavy Mary Savrin is one of the most vener- 


able ladies in England. Her ladyship is now only 
four zeers short of her hundredth birthday—a 

owever, which does not prevent her from 
being uncommonly active, and retaining all her 
She has just taken a 
This venerable 
lady was present at the coronations of George 
IV., William IV., and her present Majesty, and 
made a point of assisting at the Golden Jubilee 


fact, 


intellectual faculties. 
lease of a house near Windsor. 


Drawing Room last year. 
* * * 


Part of a fund which has been raised by the 
Women’s Trade Union League, for the help of 
victims of lead poisoning in the Potteries, is 


being used to supply o nurse for the district. 
One of the nurses who had several lead-poison- 


ing cases at the London Hospital, volunteered 
for the work, and is now engaged visiting the 
homes of the women, sending cases to hospitals 


and convalescent homes. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Poor Law Work. 
ARRANGEMENTS.— We have received the follow- 
ing letter in kind reply to A. L. P. N.’s inquiry, 
oe Pankhurst, to whom we tender best 
thanks :— 


‘‘The best Poor Law books I know are ‘The 
English Poor Law System’ (Aschrott & 
Preston-Thomas) for a history of the law 
and statement of the powers and duties of 
Boards of Guardians, from a non-contentious 
standpoint. It is a. by Knight & Co., 
90, Fleet-street. very good little book for 
-reforming Guardians is by Theodore Dodd, 
barrister-at-law. I forget the title, for I have 
lent my copy with the usual result! Any 
good bookseller will know the work. It costs 
about one shilling. A very useful book is, 
‘Pauper Children: Their Education and 
Training,’ by R. A. Leach, Clerk to the 
Guardians of the Rochdale Union; pub- 
lishers: Hadden, Best & Co. In this book is 
very useful information as to children, 
dietary,etc. Much greater latitude is allowed 
as tothe diet by the Local Government Board 
to cottage homes than to the workhouse or 
barrack school. Your correspondent should 
move on her Board for the appointment of a 
dietary sub-committee to inquire as to the 
adequacy of the present dietary table, and 
report to the Board. In that way the whole 
question will be opened and something may 
be done to reform matters. If she can only 
get the officials to work with her, much may 
be done to get better food and save waste, 
even with present arrangements. Patience 
and tact are essential for this.”’ 


Books. ADVISED AND Diet 
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AN UNFAMILIAR TRADE. 
_CHARCOAL-BURNING IN KENT. 


Cuarcoat, freely used by French cooks, is not 
often heard of in England, and probably not 
many readers are aware that there is a charcoal- 
burning industry in Kent. It is an all-important 
raagcieh in connection with the drying of hops 
or ; 

Reuben Homewood, the young man portrayed 
in this sketch, is quite a personality, for he and 
is father— 


Sought out at 
his home,and 
questioned 
as to the 


burner's 
work, Home- 
wood said :— 
. “* Yes, itis 
hard work, ‘specially in winter. In January of 
last year I caught a chill, and was obliged to 
lay up for a month. It seemed to be something 
more than a cold. A horrible aching pain came 
in my side and loins, and my heart was ve 
queer. I got weaker and weaker, un 
at the end of two months I was treated 
at the West Kent General Hospital at 
Maidstone as an out-patient for pleurisy, 
and I had also indigestion. I attended the 
hospital for two months, but kept getting 
weaker and thinner, and was obliged to give up 
going, as I could not bear the journey. After 
six months I was almost given up for lost, but 
one day my sister heard of a similar case cured 
by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and | ee pea me to try them.” 
‘*Did you follow her advice ? " : 
pee ie Parbead I Le ae i= boxes I 
gan to feel better, and m gan to agree 
with me, for before I could not keep anythin 
down. I persevered with the pills, and after 


_had taken five boxes I was able to work again. 


I took three more boxes, and I have had good 
health ever since.” a, . 

Official attention is being attracted to the 
numerous cures repo in the newspapers 
from the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, which include many thousand 
cases of anemia, general weakness, loss of 
appetite, palpitation, shortness of breath, early 
decay, all forms of female weakness, hysteria, 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, 
sciatica, scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, 
consumption of the bowls and lungs. These 
pills are not a purgative, and contain nothing 
that could injure the most delicate. They are 
genuine only with the full name, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and are sold by Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 
boxes for 13s. 9d., post free. They invigorate 
the system after overwork, worry, or any indis- 
cretion of living. 


BREWERS AND ‘ CLuss.”—At a recent meeting 
of the Huddersfield Licensed Victuallers’ So- 
ciety, great complaint was made of the injury 
licensed traders suffer from clubs, and Mr. 
Vaughan (of York) said: ‘‘ Brewers were very 
often the promoters of the clubs. He had in 
his pocket a balance-sheet of a club whose 
members’ contributions were £40, and the 
takings of the club for drink £1,150 in six 
months. The club paid £600 to brewers, and 
over £200 to spirit merchants. What did it 
matter to that brewer whether he served a 
retailer or a club? It was all very well for 
secretaries to pass encomiums upon those 
people, but he said distinctly it was the brewers 
themselves who encouraged those clubs, and he 
thought it was time retailers spoke out as to 
where the bother did come from.” 
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CADBURY’s 
COCOA 

ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 


“The Grantee; ‘of Highest Purity."—Lancet. 


“The favourite Cocoa of the day. . . For Strength, Purity, and 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”—Medical Magazine. 
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CADBURY’s COCOA 
is entirely free from all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 

‘Cocoa is in iteelf a perfect 
food, and requires no addition of 
drugs whatever.”— Dr. AnpREw 
Writson, in the Illustrated London 
News. 


When asking for Cocoa insist 
on having CADBURY’S—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as 
other Cocoas are often substituted 
Tor the sake of extra profit. 


Hw one interested in Nursing Matters should read 


Khe NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


a 
Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articies by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

WARNING To LADIES. ee eee See a, SOZENGRS 
BEWARE of POLISHES containing injisrious ACIDS 57 RATINGS (DOUH nL OZENGER, 
which RUN your metals & SPOIL your HANDS, ‘ay KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

TEST 9 J 5 “Any DocroR WILL TELL You" there is 


no better Cough Medicine than KEATING'S 
TRY IT ON Al PENNY, Dab a small Guantily ‘Of Polish Tim LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer 


from l 
on a penny & leave it overnight, If it contains ACI, . cure, = they oil not inane jour ane 
it will turn quite green by the holloming pee, 


- E TAL P0 [ S H | THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S 


L PATON. CALVERT & C2 MANUFACTURERS, LIVERPOOL. { 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
T['YPEWRITING and SHORTHAND Work 


executed with neatness and dispatch. Authors’ MSS. 

copied from 1s. 8d. per 1,000 words. ae and Boom? 

yuan, Wweuloae ported at specially low rates. illiam H. B. 
‘OMAN’: 


Judd s Si1GNaL Office, 80, Maiden-lane, Bedford- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


THE VEGETARIAN AN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, 
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